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Crochet Case for Opera-Glass. ; ee P ; Then work the last round on the upper edge 
: a : Samer ye oe in sc. without the cord foundation. On this 


Tuis case is crocheted with green sad- 9 > . fi = | ew \ round crochet with gold thread the edging 
dler’s silk on gold cord, and is lined with ; deny, ee coal . ; a2e © turned downward as follows, holding the 
green satin. On the upper edge, and on 4 ee rite ke ; eS: &§ crochet part so that the wrong side is turned 
the outer, edges of the handles, is a row of : Re. se outward: 1st round.— x 1 sc. on both up- 
edging erecheted with gold thread. Be- -- & Si gp - sete : , per veins of the next st. of the last round, 
gn the case on the under edge with a Zhi, ; mae Cc Sa BS 8 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on the third 

ndation which corresponds in length following st., 3 ch.; with these pass over 2 

~ to the circumference of the bottom (Fig. st. and repeat from +. At the end of the 
34, Supplement), close the foundation in round fasten to the first se. with 1 sl. 2d 

a ring with 1'sl. (slip stitch), and work round,—>* 3 ch., 3 stc. (short treble cro- 
one round of sc. (single crochet). 2d chet) separated each by 3 ch. on the next 

_ Yound (on a foundation of fine twisted de, of the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
; gold cord).—Always alternately 2-sc. on the next sc. ; repeat from *.. The bottom 
the next 2 st. (stitch) of the preceding and lid of the case, of which Figs. 34 and 

_ round, 2 ch. (chain stitch); with these 35, Supplement, give one-half of the shape, 

_ pass over 2 st. Crochet the following are worked each crosswise in single rounds 

_ Tounds in a similar manner, always work- on a foundation of gold cord in the previous 

_ ing the sc. on the ch. of the preceding design, always alternately 2 se.,2 ch. The 

. round. In order to widen this part to- ets silk thread is fastened and cut off at the end 
ward the upper edge (to suit the circum- ‘ of every round; the gold cord, however, is 
ference of Fig. 35, Supplement), crochet : always carried back and forth, Finally, 

~ somewhat looser gradually ; besides this, es : S surround the bottom and lid with one round 
after the crochet part has gained a height : Cae — X of sc. of green silk, at the same time work- 

- of one inch, always work 3 ch. instead of we a: ‘ ing in the projecting thread ends. . The two 
every 2 ch. When the crochet part is Crocuer Case For Orera-GLass Basket ror Fancy-Work, handles, which are eight inches long and 
two inches high, work always 3 se., 3 ch. For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. oom 435. : Bits: or THREAD, ETC. three-quarters of an inch wide, are crocheted 
cate For roeet Ne et Fie oe lengthwise in the previous design, and are 
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Fig. 2.—Gray FranneL Wrarrer.—Back. 


Fig. 1.—Gray FLANNEL WRrApPPER.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 
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edged with one round of sc. and also with an 
edging of gold thread, Work the latter in one 
round as follows: * 1 sc. on the next sc. of the 
ing round, 8 ch., 1 de. on the third fol- 
ing st., one picot of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the 
dec., 3 ch. ; with these pass over 2 st., and repeat 
from *. After finish the crochet-work, in- 
terline the case with stiff lace, line it with green 
satin, and on the upper set a piece of coy- 
ered wire. Bind the under edge of the case 
with green satin ribbon a quarter of an inch 
wide. For the bottom and lid of the case cut 
of thick card-board one piece each from Figs. 
34 and 35, Supplement; cover one side with the 
crochet part, and the other side with wadding 
and satin lining, and bind each ‘part on the 
outer edge with narrow satin ribbon, Overhand 
the bottom and edge together, and cover the 
seam with a row of gold cord. Similar cord 
surrounds the edge of the lid. The latter is 
joined with the case at the points marked : with 
several stitches. Finally, furnish the case with 
the handles, and a button and cord loop for 
closing, as shown by the illustration. The seams 
where the handles are set on are covered by small 
rosettes, which are worked with gold thread sim- 
ilar to the edging on the upper edge of the case. 
Instead of gold cord, fine silk cord or coarse 
gray tatting cotton may also be used. 


Basket for toe fing Bits of 
read, etc. 
Sce illustration on first page. 


Tuts basket is made of card-board and violet 
velvet, embroidered with gold beads and fine 
gold cord, and is furnished with a bag of violet 
satin, Cut of card-board, velvet, and violet silk, 
the latter for the lining, one piece each from 
Fig. 82, Supplement, which gives one-half of 
the basket; leave a quarter of an inch extra 
material for the seams on the outer edges of the 
velvet and silk. Cut slits in the card-board 
along the dotted lines given on Fig. 32, Supple- 
ment. ‘These slits are only cut through half the 
thickness of the card-board, so that the bottom 
and tabs are in one piece. Paste the velvet on 
that side of the card-board which is furnished 
with the slits; work the embroidery as shown by 
the illustration and partly indicated on Fig. 32, 
Supplement, and cover the still free side of the 
card-board with silk. Inside of the basket, on 
the edge of the bottom, sew the bag, which is 
seven inches and a quarter long, and ‘sixteen 
inches and three-quarters wide. This bag is 
closed with violet silk cord, the ends of which 
are trimmed with tassels. Kdge the bottom and 
tabs with gold cord, bend the tabs upward, and 
fasten them together on the side corners with 
several stitches of violet silk. Baste the upper 
corners of the tabs on the bag. 
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XB A Cut Paper Pattern of a Plain-Basque 
Ffouse Dress, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and 
Walking Skirt, will be published with the next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 135. 

YH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Walking Suits, Over Dresses, Re- 
dingotes, Basque Waists, Aprons, Embroidery and 
Braiding Patterns, Fancy Articles, etc. together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE ORIGINAL SIN OF 
WOMAN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


O far as women are concerned, total de- 
pravity is but the theological formula 

for fatigue. I rather think men may be bad 
in the grain. Wretch that I am, to say that, 
when I my own self have seen so many who 
are as helpful and pleasant and “nice” as 
women! Still we do see men who, in sound 
health and comfortable circumstances, are 
arrogant, fault-finding, and disagreeable, and 
who ought to be swept from the face of the 
earth; while the women who are hateful 
when they are happy are so few that they 
but emphasize the rule. Most women are 
bad ouly when they are tired. See women 
peevish and troublesome, and you can almost 
always see a reason for it, and a remedy short 
of annihilation. They have too much work 
to do, too much anxiety or responsibility to 
bear. Their health is intirm, their nerves 
are shattered. They stay in the house too 
much, they do not take journeys and make 
excursions. They have too little variety, 
adventure, scope. They must repress their 
tastes to satisfy wants. They are disap- 
pointed and imbittered. You see how cir- 
cumstances have wrought weakness. If 
things had only been different, they would 
have been different. Chill penury repressed 
their noble rage, and so they experience ig- 
noble rages. One suffers martyrdom from an 
ignorant husband, whom she has worn her- 
self out in striving to shield from contempt. 
One crucifies her love of art, and bends her 
shoulder to the wheel of wearing drudgery. 
One wastes wit and sprightliness enough to 
make fame in an appreciative circle upon an 
unappreciative and uncengenial home. Ifa 
woman has an inferior or unsyinpathizing 





children grow up, and by that time she is 
past hope; if she has ‘a good husband, or 
none at all, every evil can be borne that 
can not be prevented. But a good many of 
them can be prevented. We do not, perhaps, 
lay too much stress on moral, resistance, but 
we do not lay half stress enough on material 
prevention. It may be just impossible to 
keep your temper where it would have 

very possible so to arrange matters that no 
draught ghould be made on your temper. 
Jesus taught his disciples to pray not that 
they might resist temptation, but that they 
might not be led into it, We have a notion 
that resistance makes strong character, and 
we comment learnedly on the modifications 
and limitations of that petition, but I have a 
fancy that Jesus meant just what he said. 
He knew that, as a general thing, we could 
not stand it; that when we are tempted we 
fall; and instead of reining us up to an im- 
possible standard, he directed us into the 
only safe path, viz., keeping out of the way 
of wickedness. Moreover, prevention is so 
much easier than resistance. <A very slight 
degree of foresight will avert the exigency 
which you have to bring all the force of your 
nature to surmount, and perhaps not half 
succeed. You are exerting your utmost ef- 
forts to be calm when you have lost your 
boot-buttoner, and every body is waiting. 
You have no surplus to draw upon when 
somebody says that if you would only put 
your things in place you would not have ali 
this trouble; of course there is an explosion, 
and you have had your labor for your pains 
—all the effort of repression without the re- 
ward of victory. But if you had not will- 
fully sacrificed two hours of sleep last night, 
the loss of the boot-buttoner would have 
been nothing. There would have been no 
call upon your nerves, and you would have 
ridiculed the useless truism. A mother has 
been hard at work on the little frock, and is 
eager to finish it before night-fall, and the 
whole universe appears to have combined to 
hinder. She stands a few interruptions, but 
presently comes the last straw, and then the 
impatient word, and then remorse and pain. 
The real mistake was in her trying to finish 
the dress. A quiet hour next day would 
have been ten times as easy as the unquiet 
and hurried one of the evening before, and 
would not have seemed half as long. But 
she has no other frock for next day. Then 
put one of them out to a seamstress. But 
she can not afford it. But she can afford it 
nine times out of ten when she thinks she 
can not. She can not afford to lose self-con- 
trol to save money and gain remorse. The 
overwhelming probability is that if she can 
afford to have the frock at all, she can far 
better afford to hire it made than to sew her 
own leisure and patience into it. 

It is, moreover, more economical to take 
the moral power, sometimes immense, which 
you bring to the resistance of temptation, 
and use it for the furtherance of positive 
good. At the end of all your resistance you 
are only where you were when you started. 
You may be a little stronger yourself, but 
you have benefited nobody else. Can not 
you strengthen yourself just as much by 
adding to another person’s happiness as by 
keeping yourself from being a shrew? And 
is it not a nobler and better thing to set out 
from a plateau of good humor and serenity 
on your upward journey, taking other peo- 
ple along with you, than it is to suffer your- 
self to be dragged down into the ravines of 
irritation and petulance, and have to devote 
all your energies to clambering painfully 
back again alone? One of the worst feat- 
ures of adversity is that it has a tendency 
to concentrate one’s thoughts on one’s self. 
One of the best features of prosperity is that 
it permits a person to forget himself and 
help others. If it takes all your strength 
to stem the tide of trouble, what have you 
to spare to help a brother afloat? But if 
you are gliding smoothly down the tide, with 
sails full spread and favoring breezes, you 
can have eye and ear and helping hand for 
all endangered or overladen craft. It is, 
therefore, a duty to be happy. Women 
ought to feel it a part—I might almost say 
the most important part—of their work so 
to systematize their life that their tasks 
shall not overlap their time, with the danger 
of devouring their temper. When the con- 
scientious, loving, Christian mother has 
spoken an impatient word to the husband 
or child whom she loves as her own life, and 
to whom she gives her life daily, let her not 
drop tears of remorse over her needle; let 
her drop her needle. She may repent if she 
chooses—I have nothing against repentance 
—but she should bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance not by consuming her heart with 
unavailing sorrow, but by thinking whether 
there may not be some ruffling of gowns 
that can be dispensed with for the sake of 
preventing this ruffling of nerves; whether 
some dainties may not be well spared from 
her table, that she may gain leisure for re- 
pose and refreshment, for a daily walk, or 
drive, or a six-cent ride in a horse-car, or an 


husband, there is no hope for her till her | hour with an entertaining book, that so her 





nerves may be healthful and not tense, her 
body and soul fresh and not jaded, all her 
words and ways cheerful and leisurely; so 
that there shall be no impatience or petu- 


‘Janée clamoring for expression and enforcing 
repentance. Moralists teach us to repress: 


unamiable speeches; and it is so disagree- 
able to be snubbed and scolded and snarled 
and sneered at that their teachings are not 
unnatural, and I dare say not unwise. Yet 
if we studied diseased minds as earnestly as 
we do diseased bodies, should we not some- 
times find that a “snarl” is like a cough or 
a cutaneous eruption, not itself the disease, 
but a symptom—an effort of nature to cure 
disease; and that the true remedy is not to 
stop it suddenly and thus drive the disease 
in upon the soul, but rather coax it to snarl 
itself out safely, and apply our remedies to the 
deep seat of life? When the soul is in high 
health and serenity, the unpleasant symp- 
toms will disappear. So when the husband 
frets at the wife, or the wife at the husband, 
instead of fretting back again, or taking it 
to heart as a sign of decaying love, let them 
simply lay it to the account of overexertion, 
and look about for some moral cod-liver oil 
or other tonic—if cod-liver oil happen to be 
a tonic—and administer it deftly with no 
more suspicion of moral degeneracy than 
would be aroused by an influenza. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@t Boot-Blacks. 

N Y DEAR JAMES,—I was walking down 

town the other morning, and turning 
into the City Hall Park, I was accosted by a 
little fellow carrying a box, who said to me, 
in a shrill, quick tone, “Shine ye up, Sir? 
shine ye up?” My shoes really did not need 
polishing, but the boy’s face was eager, and 
I knew that he was very much more inter- 
ested in the matter than I, so I assented, and 
seating myself upon a bench, he began to 
shine me up. He worked very earnestly, 
kneeling before me and polishing briskly 
with both hands, so that I could not help 
admiring his industry ; and when he pulled 
the trowsers down over the shoes and said, 
“There, Sir,” I said to him, gravely, “ Well, 
my boy, as you have shined up my feet, I 
will shine up your face ;” so I gave him some 
money, and, seeing the amount, he looked 
at me for a moment doubtfully, and then 
smiled, as he said, “Thank you, Sir.” I 
walked slowly on, and he slung his box 
again over his shoulder and sought another 
customer. But we had each “shined up” 
the other, and we were each satisfied. 

As I strolled along I passed many other 
boys with boxes, all of them inviting every 
body to be shined up. And gradually I ob- 
served that there were other persons whom 
I knew very well, who had no boxes over 
their shoulders, and who said nothing as 
they walked, but whom I recognized as be- 
longing to the same craft with the little 
fellow who had sent me on my way shining. 
In one word, my dear James, these gentlemen 
whom I saw sedately hurrying along with 
the other passengers were lawyers. And 
by a singular coincidence I observed one 
of them walking not far behind the very 
person whom in his mind the lawyer was 
shining up. To increase the curious resem- 
blance to my own recent transaction with 
the little boot-black, the polishing was to be 
done for money. My young friend was not 
a moralist. He did not ask nor care whether 
ny shoes were old or new, patched or broken, 
nor whether the socks beneath were whole, 
or darned, or worn, nor, indeed, whether there 
were any socks at all. He did not consider 
whether highly polished shoes would not be 
so out of keeping with the rest of my dtess 
as to be suspicious or ridiculous. Nor did 
he trouble himself to wonder whether I was 
a respectable man or a rascal, nor where I 
was going, nor where I came from. Indeed, 
he thought of nothing but his job and the 
money he should get for it. 

I could think of nothing but the boy and 
his utter carelessness of every thing but the 
money as I watched the learned counsel who 
was moving down town, making his brushes 
ready, as it were, to put on the finest polish. 
I was so attracted that I did not hesitate to 
decide that there was nothing more impor- 
tant for me to do that day than to go into 
court and see the polishing process. So aft- 
er loitering away a half hour in an old book- 
store in Nassau Street, I repaired to the court- 
room, and presently the learned brother ap- 
peared, and the judge took his seat upon the 
bench, and the case was called. Just be- 
neath the windows of the court-room out- 
side was the bench upon which I had sat 
earlier in the day, and here before me, upon 
a bench within the room, sat the other gentle- 
man who was to be polished. My shoes only 
were submitted to that process, but he was 
to submit his character. And I might say 


that while my shoes did not really require 
to be shined up, the gentleman’s reputation 
was so soiled as to demand the utmost zeal 
in polishing to produce any effect whatever. 





And the zeal was not wanting. When tho 
case was called I was struck by the con- 
tinued resemblance to the process to which 
my shoes had been subjected in the morning. 

The learned gentleman polisher seemed to 
me to be really upon his knees before the 
court and the public. His hands flew as 
briskly as:-those of my boy, and he certainly 
scrubbed the reputation of his client with as 
much vigor as any boy in the city applies to 
shoes. He dextrously breathed upon it only 
to make it more lustrous, and with stroke 
after stroke he produced an effect that was 
almost dazzling. But somehow it was not 
honest polish. My boy smeared my shoes 
with blacking, and shined them up success- 
fully. They deeeived nobody. They were 
honest shoes honestly polished. It was a 
piece of work well done and well paid for 
and every body was rightfully satisfied. But 
I observed that the learned gentleman in 
court produced his polish unfairly. He work- 
ed hard, certainly. But he evaded and mis- 
represented and exaggerated and falsified, 
and I was willing to put my shoes, fresh from 
the hands of the boy boot-black in the Park, 
against the reputation fresh from the labor 
of the learned boot-black in the court. My 
shoes would have borne the palm. In both 
instances it was a job, and a job done for 
money. But my boy’s polish only revealed 
the real quality of the leather, while the 
lawyer’s polish concealed the real quality of 
his client. My shoes were shined up accord- 
ing to their nature, but the client was shined 
up against his nature and his reputation, and 
the universal conviction of his real character. 

Since that morning I can not escape the 
feeling that boot-blacks are of many kinds, 
and that some of those who can not be called 
the best are in receipt of very large incomes 
from the polishing business. I asked the 
little fellow who labored at my shoes how 
much he could make in a week, and he told 
me that he sometimes made as much as ten 
dollars. But I think that many of his learn- 
ed brothers make a great deal more—at least 
I can not otherwise explain their very hand- 
some houses, their sumptuous feasts, and 
their equipages. Then there are the mem- 
bers of the craft who “ polish off” as well as 
“shine up.” I meet many of these in edito- 
rial rooms, where their brushes are pens, 
which prick while they polish. Adder is 
one of this class of the genus boot-black, and 
I went in to see him the other evening to 
carry an advertisement of the meeting for 
the promotion of virtue. He received me 
affably, and asked me to be seated, saying, 
as he looked up from the table at which he 
was writing, that he begged to be excused 
for a moment, as he was just polishing off a 
customer. 

Presently he laughed and said, “ Pray, Mr. 
Bachelor, what do you think of this?” Then 
he read me a very biting and humorous ar- 
ticle, which covered his customer, as he call- 
ed him, with the utmost ridicule and con- 
tempt. Every kind of innuendo and sarcasm 
and falsehood was flung at him like mud. 
He was held up to scorn and laughter. 
“ Haven't I polished him off ?” he said to me, 
as he read the last words of the article, which 
were like a wasp’s sting. I could not deny 
it. He also was a diligent and effective boot- 
black, and the polishing was undeniable. 
“That’s what the public likes,” said he, ex- 
ulfingly ; “that’s what sells newspapers.” 
But when I asked him if he meant that the 
article was not true, if the charges and as- 
sertions were false, Adder smiled, evidently 
with a little contempt for a well-meaning 
but weak old man, and answered: “Truth! 
what have Ito do with truth? My business 
is to make a handsome livelihood by my pa- 
per, and woe to him who bars my path!” I 
repeat that there are many kinds of boot- 
blacks. 

Another class is perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary of all. They polish boots with their 
lips! The gentleman whom you know very 
well, and who is so very rich, is perpetually 
“shined up” by this class. You may see 
them around him, deferring to every thing 
he says, cating their own words, denying 
their own faith, laughing at poor jokes, and 
praising the thinnest wit. He can not 
speak but they listen as if the oracle were 
beginning. Their very attitude is one of 
prostration ; and whz:e my little boot-black 
was content to kneel before me in an effort 
to polish my shoes honestly with his brushes, 
this class, like the Danubian Christians at 
Jerusalem, knock their foreheads in abject 
prostration before Midas, and humbly polish 
his boots with their lips. Or you may see 
them in the presence-chambers of the great, 
engaged in prolonged flattery. Indeed, the 
very atmosphere seems to foster and develop 
this class. If there is any latent tendency 
in a man to polish boots with his lips, it 1 
very sure to be revealed by the air of tho 
presence-chamber. And whatever may be 
the Pope’s opinion of a practice which, in his 
case, is an ‘ecclesiastical ceremony, I do not 
believe that Midas honestly respects those 
who “shine up” his boots with their lips. 

And so of that other kind who, like Adder, 
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are chiefly devoted to polishing, rather than 
shining up. They are not alone to be 
found in Adder’s craft; you may see them 
in what are called deliberative bodies. I 
have heard them “polish off’ those with 
whom they differed. It was very skillfully 
done—often with the Saladin stroke of the 
cimeter; a blow so delicate that no cut was 
felt until the life-blood began to ooze out. 
Ihave heard the most spotless character, the 
most illustrious service, the greatest ability, 
assailed with exquisite derision, and the foul- 
est motives imputed to the fairest minds. 
Monstrous perversions, mean insinuations, 
plausible slanders, bitterness, an unjust spir- 
it, and a contemptuous manner—these are 
the blacking with which this “ polishing off” 
is accomplished. Often when the audience 
has roared with laughter, and when the 
poisoned shaft was shot so neatly that every 
eye has turned to see it strike, and to mark 
if the victim quivered, I have thought of 
him who, dying, left no word written that 
his hand would wish to blot, and I have felt 
that surely no applause could satisfy a noble 
soul so entirely. 

Of all those who shine us up, my dear 
James, I think that the little fellows whe 
carry the box upon their shoulders are the 
most harmless and agreeable. The shining 
or the polishing is always a job, and the con- 
sideration is money, or profit of some other 
kind. But the ten cents that we give the 
boy in the Park for “shining up” is without 
stain or drawback, for it is the fair wages 
of honest work; while the applause or the 
influence or the advantage of any kind that 
is gained by those who, with tongue or pen 
or manner, “ polish off” is like pirates’ gold— 
there is a tinge of blood in it. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEW REDINGOTE. 


A NEW redingote among late French impor- 
tations is a military-looking cloak, or polo- 
naise, to be worn as a warm over-garment when 
traveling, or else as the upper part of an entire 
suit. It is made of ribbed cloth of the new 
printemps or spring gray, with blue shading and 
trimming of dark blue. The back of the polo- 
‘naise is similar to that of the Marguerite, but a 
‘belt and straps are used instead of bows. The 
front hangs loose from the throat down; a fa- 
‘cing of blue cloth lines the entire fronts, and the 
‘lowest corner of the front is turned back and 
‘buttoned to the belt at the sides, making a large 
‘three-cornered revers of blue. The neck is 
‘finished by three round collars, simply hemmed, 

‘and alternately of gray and blue cloth. These 

‘are not capes, but collars, as the largest one 
reaches only to the top of the shoulders. The 

‘sleeves are easy, coat-shaped, with blue revers 

:as cuffs. There are pockets with flaps, and large 
serviceable buttons of gutta-percha. This gar- 

‘ment is imported with skirts of the cloth, or else 

‘of silk. A few entire suits of the material have 

‘appeared on the street ; they have an air of com- 

ifort and warmth, but must be very heavy. Some 
polonaises have the back of the skirt covered 
from the belt down by three wide flounces that 
give the effect of three skirts. These polonaises 

-are also being made in the India camel’s-hair 
cloth, the roughly twilled goods introduced last 
fall. A light brown camel’s-hair polonaise over 
a darker brown silk skirt makes a rich and ap- 

-propriate costume for traveling. 


DOLLY VARDEN FOULARDS. 


Fine soft foulards of 9 pure flexible silk that 
“will not rumple or crease as ordinary foulards 
‘do are among the latest importations. The 
fabric is closely woven, has a good body, and is 
in many ways an improvement on those sleazy 
materials that brought the name of foulards into 
‘disfavor. They are designed for Dolly Varden 
polonaises, and are in cashmere and chintz pat- 
terns of gay arabesques, and small palm leaves 
‘on Mazarin blue, cuir, and apple green grounds. 
‘They are over a yard wide, and cost $3 a yard. 
A polonaise would require from four to five 
yards, and should be trimmed with ruffles of the 
same, black velvet bows, and narrow pleatings 
of white muslin. There will be an effort to make 
cretonnes and all gay-figured goods popular for 
spring costumes, as Dolly Varden calicoes, cre- 
tonnes, and chintz goods are being prepared in 
great quantities. ‘The real twilled cretonne, or 
cotton satin, as upholsterers call it, is sold for 
$1 a yard. Gray striped French calicoes are 
30 or 40 cents a yard; the real Dolly Varden 
patterns, a dark ground with vines of flowers in 
Natural colors, will be more expensive. 


BONNESS. 


Parisian bonnets arrived since the holidays 
show high soft crowns and small fronts, and are, 
in fact, distinguishable from round hats only by 
their faille ribbon strings. Those of black velvet 
are entirely without color; a faille bow rests on 
the puffed crown, and ostrich tips ornament the 
left side. Evening bonnets are of the palest 
shades of royale; and a pretty fashion is to form 
them of three puffs going around the frame, as 
if on a round hat, the centre filled in with os- 
trich tips and loops of faille that droop over the 
back hair. 

The winter has been so open that many ladies 
are weary of heavy velvet bonnets, and milliners 
are supplying them with rich faille bonnets 
trimmed with feather tips and a spray of roses. 
Sometimes velvet folds and piping-cords are ju- 





diciously intermixed. These hats are chosen in 
colors to match suits that will be worn during 
‘the coming intermediate season. : 
Bonnets that foretell something of spring styles 
are being prepared for Southern customers. They 
are of Belgian straw, soft and white, and are orna- 
mented with faille, black lace, and flowers. One, 
sent to-a married lady, has light plum-colored 
faille ribbon over two inches wide folded around 
the crown and falling in longloops behind. Fine 
black dotted net with a thread edge is laid like 
a scarf over this ribbon, while a cluster of satin 
petal flowers is placed directly on top in front, 
and their dark glossy foliage falls over the crown. 


BREAKFAST CAPS. 


Breakfast caps are worn by all married ladies, 
and are becoming even to the youngest matron. 
At some of the best French houses the fine old 
thread lace called Malines is used for these caps, 
associated with a small bit of linen cambric and 
rich faille ribbon of the palest tints, Ladies with 
small, delicate features wear the coronet cap 
with full ruche in front, while large-featured, 
broad faces look best in a flat Fanchon with 
Marie Stuart point above the forehead. These 
coiffures are for ornament only, and display 
rather than conceal handsomely arranged hair. 
The widow’s cap has a large crown that cov- 
ers the entire chignon. Fine white crape, tar- 
latan, or crape lisse is the material for widows’ 
caps. - 


SPRING SILKS. 


Among outfits in preparation for early spring, 
a simple and tasteful house dress wil serve as a 
model for many. It is a rich silk, with hair 
stripes of black on white. The demi-trained 
skirt has three short front breadths that are 
trimmed with a deep straight flounce, on which 
are narrow bias ruffles of pale blue silk, and of 
the striped silk, faced with blue. This flounce 
is headed by a blue puff and a striped puff. A 
revers of silk laid over in folds covers the entire 
second side breadth; blue ruffles and two large 
bows are on the revers. The straight back 
breadths have a narrower flounce than that in 
front, similarly trimmed. The skirt has the ef- 
fect of a court train, consequently there is no 
over-skirt: it measures five and a half yards at 
its greatest width. The basque is pointed in 
front, while behind is a narrow, sharp, bird’s-tail 
postilion, laid in pleats like a fan, and simply 
faced with blue silk; a bow without ends is 
placed at the taper of the waist behind. The 
front is buttoned to the throat, and there is a 
low Marie Antoinette drapery on the bosom, 
with a standing frill of white lace over black, ar- 
ranged so that the neck of the dress may be 
turned in and worn heart-shape in front. Long 
sleeves, with ruffles falling on the wrist. 

There are points about this dress that will 
prevail in spring dresses, and should be noted 
by correspondents who ask about making black 
silks and other dresses for the house. Its fash- 
ion of a simulated court train that dispenses 
with an over-skirt is already popular, and is a 
simple, graceful style; the Marie Antoinette 
drapery is becoming to most figures, and a bow 
at the back of basques is a relief to long waists. 
Tall and slender ladies have a short, broad apron 
draped across the three front breadths of such 
dresses. 


SHELL AND OTHER JEWELRY. 


Tortoise-shell sets of jewelry are very fashion- 
able for all except full dress occasions. ‘The 
finest shell is selected for ear-rings and brooch, 
and is carved in cameo leads almost as finely 
done as the cutting on stone. ‘The ear-rings of 
hoops swinging within hoops are still much 
worn. Dark and light shells are found in the 
same set. At the best houses shell sets range in 
price from $15 up to $200. Those at high 
prices are finely cut, and include a necklace of 
large links with a pendent locket marked with 
the wearer’s monogram. Handsome pendants 
of shell cost $30. A plain cable-chain necklace 
is from $15 to $25. Shell bracelets are shown 
from one to three inches wide; the latter are 
shaped like a cuff or gauntlet, and are orna- 
mented with a carved head or a monogram. 
Sleeve-buttons are as low as $2 a pair, but very 
handsome ones cost from $20 to $30. Plain 
Maltese crosses of shell cost $8 and upward. 
Shell fans with antique mountings of imitation 
jewels on the sides are $30. 

Among late importations are novelties in coral 
jewelry. ‘Two tints of the pink coral are shown 
in a cluster of shaded roses and buds, to be worn 
as a brooch; the ear-rings are a single rose with 
a slender spray of buds. Other long slender ear- 
rings are made of small blocks of coral loosely 
put together, so that they move easily instead of 
hanging in a stiff line. ‘Turquoises are also 
arranged in square bits, instead of the pin-heads 
in which they usually appear. A very beautiful 
set is a pink-tinged sardonyx cut in cameo, and 
set in a border of pale blue turquoises. A pair 
of ear-rings that have been much admired are 
fern leaves with a row of emeralds down the 
centre, and tiny gold leaves studded with dia- 
monds. Very clear large crystals are being in- 
troduced as marquise medallions for rings, and 
in pear-shaped pendants for ear-rings. 


VARIETIES. 


Black silk aprons, unmade, but wrought around 
the edge and on the pockets with white or col- 
ored silk embroidery, are exhibited in the shops: 
$5 is the average price. Lower-priced aprons 
are of black alpaca, braided with white soutache, 
or stitched by machine in colored silks. 

A new fancy for warm days is black lace 
scarfs, made as those now worn about the neck, 
but lined throughout with white net, and finished 
with blonde lace under black thread edging. 

Parisian ladies wear thrown over the shoulders 
ia the house crape fichus, made of a square of 





China crape, edged with fringe. They are pretty 
in pale pink or blue with black silk dresses. The 
square is simpty doubled over in a point, and tied 
negligently in front. Similar neckerchiefs of silk 
are worn in the street on bright, sunny days when 
furs are too warm. 

Parting the hair at one side is the last ar- 
rangement adopted by what French correspond- 
ents call the grandes élégantes, but this fashion 
is by no means prevalent. The hair on the right 
is waved, to have the effect of a curl laid length- 
wise on the head, and two or three light ringlets 
fall on the forehead. At the top of the head are 
more curls, and the chignon is entirely curls. A 
colored bow is worn at the side of the head. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dispen; Pace; and Ferrero; and 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Wi1- 
son & GREIG. 





PERSONAL. 


In Smizzs’s work on ‘“‘Character,’’ just pub- 
lished by the Harpers, is the following “ per- 
sonal’? on the late Lord Palmerston, showin, 
the value of work. A gentleman one day caked 
his lordship when he considered a man to be in 
the prime of life. His immediate reply was 
“Seventy-nine! but,’’ he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘‘as I have just entered my eightieth 
year, perhaps I am rey sn a little past it.” Ma- 
CAULAY wrote his ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’”’ in 
the War-office, while Secretary of War. Joun 
Stuart MILL’s principal works were written 
when in office in the East India House. Guap- 
STONE, BULWER, DisRAELI, and Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL were always at some literary work while 
in office. 

—Before Patti left Moscow for St. Petersbur 
she sang in behalf of poor students, and raised 
nearly nine thousand dollars by the warble. 

—S. 8. Jewett, Esq., one of the merchant 
princes of Buffalo, and as good and generous as 
he is modest and unassuming, has given ten 
thousand dollars to the Buffalo Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

—The Prince ALamaya, son of the late Em- 
| saad THEODORE of Abyssinia, has returned to 

ugland, after having traveled in India and 
China. He has yep wow his native language— 
the Abyssinian—and dresses and deports himself 
like a young English gentleman. 

—The late ALEXANDER Lorman, of Baltimore, 
left an estate of a million and a quarter, out of 
which he bequeathed nearly $200,000 to charita- 
ble institutions in that city; among them $50,000 
to the Blind Asylum, and $10, each to the 
principal benevolent societies; and then he re- 
membered his old confidential clerk by giving 
him $12,000 and all his furniture, paintings, 
plate, wine, etc. 

—Madame Fva has been oie by the Ital- 
ian government to the professorship of belles- 
lettres in the university at Rome, and chief in- 
spector of schools for females, including convent 
schools. 

—As an argument in favor of civil service re- 
form, to which Mr. Curtis is giving so much at- 
tention, it is mentioned that when Mr. Cisco 
was. — Sub-Treasurer here he reorgan- 
ized the office on a strict business basis. Poli- 
tics were as strictly excluded as in the great 
mercantile houses, and fitness only required. 
At first Mr. Cisco encountered difficulty in find- 
ing just the right men. Indeed, he was obliged 
to recruit from the offices of bankers and mer- 
chants, instead of from among the politicians 
and office-seekers. 

—Lord Derby recently mentioned an anec- 
dote which seems to show, prima facie, that 
education in some respects is “ valueless.’? At 
a gathering in Australia not long since four 
people met, three of whom were shepherds on 
a sheep-farm. One of these had taken a degree 
at Oxford, another at Cambridge, the third at a 
German university. The fourth was their em- 
ployer, a squatter, rich in flocks and herds, but 
scarcely able to read and write, much less to 
keep his own accounts. 

—M. Renan, who has been restored to his 
chair at the College of France, has commenced 
his lectures. The correspondent of the Daily 
News writes as follows on the subject: ‘For 
some little time there had been rumors in Paris 
that a clerical demonstration would be made 
against him similar to that which in 1862 led to 
the suspension of his lectures, and afterward to 
his dismissal. No demonstration, however, oc- 
curred. M. RENAN met with a hearty welcome 
and was greatly applauded when he advocated 
educational freedom and independence.”’ 

—At the sale of the library of the late Mr. 
BENTLEY, the publisher, Lord Lytton’s original 
manuseript of ‘‘Harold,’”’ bound in three grand 
volumes of Russia leather, brought $125 only. 
One of the manuscripts of FENIMORE CooPER’s 
novels brought $6 50. : 

—Dr. Starner, whom the English papers call 
“‘a genial little gentleman,” has been appointed 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, at a 
salary of $1500, which is there regarded as a 
high figure. e have several organists in New 
York who would pooh-pooh at $1500. Dr. 8. 
has fair position as an organist, but as a truly 
“Jong-range’’ player we have several who can 
outfinger him. 

—TENNYSON’S poem, in the December number 
of the Contemporary Review, is said to have run 
the sale of that number up to 10,000 copies, 
which, on the other side, is considered some- 
thing worth talking about. The same poem, 
published in Harper's Weekly, had a circulation 
nearly fifteen times as large, yet the circumstance 
was not deemed worth mentioning. 

—Dr. H. M. Dexter, editor of the Boston Con- 
gregationalist, is now in England collecting ma- 
terials for an exhaustive history of the foundin 
of the New England colonies, with special ref- 
erence to the religious idea out of which the 
formation of the colonies grew. 

—Mrs. THORNTON, wife of Sir Epwarp, the 
British minister, was declared to be ‘awfully 
plain’’ by the grand dames of Washington, be- 
cause she went to an Executive reception in a 
dress that was neither silk, satin, nor velvet. 
But it was probably something very sensible 
and nice. 

—Miss Ciara Swaln enjoys the honor of be- 
ing the first woman from America to enter the 
mission field as an authorized physician. She 
is a graduate of the Woman’s Medical College 





of Philadelphia, and went to India three years 
ago, and is engaged at the Girl’s Orphanage, 
in Bareily, a city of Northern India containing 
112,000 inhabitants. In India women only can 
minister at the bedside of women, and the na- 
tive physician is almost as ignorant as the mass- 
es around her, Miss Swarn is gradually working 
her way_to the society and confidence of the 
higher class of Indian ladies. 

—JeEnny Linp adheres to her old habits. Re- 
cently, in Florence, she appeared robed in high- 
necked grey silk, trimmed with purple, an In- 
dia muslin cape and fall of lace over the back 
hair, which is still worn in the same style as 
when she charmed her andiences some twenty 
years ago. 

—A curious bit of history, showing what a 
narrow escape the ex-Empress Evainre had 
from becoming the wife of an American gentle- 
man, has just come to light. The fact is thus 
recited by a relative of one of the parties: “In 
1851 the uncle of the writer resided as American 
minister at Paris, with a large family around 
him. At this time appeared in society there 
EvuG&nig MaRIz DE Guzman, Countess de Mon- 
tijo, a lovely person and an aristocratic name 
securing her brilliant conquests in that society, 
and constituting her one of the famous ladies in 
Paris. It was thought, and indeed freely remark- 
ed, that her mother was more ambitious than 
herself; that the mother designed her for some 
great alliance, while Evue&n1e herself appeared 
a model of simple sincerity, a girl who would 
choose to consult her heart in any matrimonial 
affair. Her sister had just married the Duke of 
Alba and Berwick, a lineal descendant of JAMES 
II. of England; and the worthy Donna Marra 
no doubt designed at least an equal matrimonial 
destiny for the more beautiful of her daughters. 
But the heart is not always to be controlled, 
even in the most aristocratic life, or to yield to 
its exactions or convenience. Evu@&nie lost 
hers to a fine-looking blonde Virginian—young 
WILu1AM Rives, son of the American minister. 
They were engaged to be married; but Aunt 
Jupy Rives, a Virginia matron, very decided 
and angular in her scruples, interfered and broke 
off the match. The countess was too ‘fast’ for 
her old Virginia views of social sobriety. The 
woman for whom the future had reserved so 
much escaped the comparatively humble match 
that her heart had decided upon—the destiny of 
a quiet Virginia housewife—to ascend to the 
throne of France. Alas, what other contrasts 
may yet remain for her! If an event had been 
ordered different, if a prospective mother-in- 
law had proved complacent, the Empress, the 
woman who has adorned the throne of France 
and displayed to the world the charms of anoth- 
er CLEOPATRA, might at this time be a quiet 
country matron living in a farm-house near Cob- 
ham Dépét, county of Albemarle, and State of 
Virginia.” 

—Of Mrs. MouLtTon, who now may be said 
to have established herself among the first of 
American vocalists, the following incident, trans- 
lated from a Parisian journal, is told: ‘‘On the 
30th of May, 1868, in the afternoon, the weli- 
known Mrs. Mouton, who has so long been 
a reigning belle in select circles, was passing 
through an unfrequented street in the neighbor- 
hood of the Boulevard de l’Impératrice in her 
carriage, when some kind of disorder in the 
place attracted her attention. Two artisans, 
blinded with drink and hatred, were fighting 
under the walls of an adjoining building. One 
of them was armed with a sharp instrument, 
and the other was already wounded and bloody. 
Just as the lady’s attention was called to the 
encounter, the wounded man fell to the pave- 
ment, and the other, with the fury of a demon, 
—_ upon him with his weapon. Quicker 
than thought the carriage door flew open, and 
the form of a woman lit upon the combatants 
as if it had fallen from the clouds. Snatching 
the bloody instrument from the assailant’s hand, 
and astounding the crowd of villainous on-look- 
ers, she turned as the victim regained his feet, 
and before astonishment had fairly given way 
to admiration, the beautiful American had oc- 
cupied her carriage and was being driven rapid- 
ly away, shuddering, with her face in her hands, 
at her own intrepidity.” 

—The Russian czar and his eldest son are not 
on the best of terms. The former prefers to 
speak in the German language, the language 
of his mother and wife; while the son, who is 
the leader of the National or Old Russian party, 
converses Only in Russian, and allows no one to 
address him in a foreign language unless it be a 
foreigner. He discards all those foreign customs 
which have heretofore been prevalent at court: 
hence the breach between father and son. It is 
said that the empcror strongly desires that his 
brother CONSTANTINE shall be emperor after 
him. 

—How Witt1am Lioyp Garrison came to 
find out, forty years ago, Joun G. WHITTIER, 
and how WHITTIER’s poetical career was devel- 
oped, is thus narrated by a gentleman who 
knows the facts. Mr.GARrRISON was then edit- 
ing a weekly Ps vs in his native town of New- 
buryport, and the other was at work on his 
father’s farm in East Haverhill, and was un- 
known beyond the limits of that obscure vil- 
lage. One morning Mr. Garrison picked up 
from the floor of his office entry a poetical effu- 
sion, written on coarse paner, and with blue ink. 
Thinking, at first sight, that it was a common 
doggerel, he was about to consign it to his 
waste*basket, but on reading it, he found it to 
be poetry of more than ordinary merit. It was 
published in the Free Press, and was followed by 
other pieces of still greater merit. Anxious to 
know the author of these anonymous contribu- 
tions, Mr. GARRISON made inquiries of the post- 
rider, who informed him that every week he left 
a parcel of + with a boy at a farm-house in 
East Haverhill. Mr. Garrison at once rode to 
this secluded locality, which has since become 
so well known to the readers of ‘‘ Snow Bound,” 
where he found the youthgul poet, a bashful boy 
at work with his father, Who, though a man of 
excellent sense, and possessed of a degree of in- 
telligence which made him a sort of oracle 
among his neighbors, was decidedly utilitarian 
in his views, and was any thing but pleased with 
the literary tastes of his son. Mr. GARRISON 
earnestly entreated him to place no restraints 
upon the Br vem tendencies of the gifted boy 
who stood before him, little dreaming that he 
was destined to be an efficient co-laborer in the 
reform to which he was about consecrating the 
best years of his life, and that the poet woud 
live to celebrate in immortal verse the downfall 
of American slavery. 
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Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Under-Vest. 

Tass vest is knit plain with fine (twofold) white zephyr 
worsted and wooden needlee in rounds going backward and 
forward, and is trimmed on the néck and edge of the sleeves 
with a round of crochet points.. Make a foundation of 370 stitch- 
es (length of jacket measured on the side, the front and back in - .@ 
connection on the shoulder), and .on this foundation knit ten 
rounds; in the 11th round cast off the middle 28 st. (stitch) in 
order to begin the slope for the neck. - With the st. on both 
sides work the front and. back: separately,: knitting 70 rounds 
for the front in connection with the 11th round. At the begin- 
ning of thie’second and fourth of these 70 rounds (upper edge of 
vest) narrow 4 st. each; at the be- 
ginning of the 6th, 8th, and 10th . 
rounds narrow 2 st. each; atthe 
end of the 61st, 63d, 65th, 67th, 
and 69th. rounds, however, again 
cast on the requisite 
number of st. to corre- 
spond with the narrow- 
ing. Having worked 
70 rounds in a similar 
manner for the back 
with the st. left unno- 
ticed on the other side, 
knit with all the sst., 
including those of the 
front, 11 rounds more, , 
but in the first of these , 
rounds, between the st. of the bac 
and front, cast on 28 new st. for the 
shoulder. -In the 11th round cast 
off the first and last 123 st. of the 
knitted part, and with the middle 
124 st. knit the sleeve in 130 rounds. 
At the’end ofthe 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 
9th, 10th, .12th, 18th, 15th, ‘16th, 
18th, 19th, and so on to the 49th 
round, knit off the last 2st. together in 
each relative round. - From the 50th 
round to the end of the sleeve nar- ¥ 
row'in a similar manner at intervals SW188 Mustix anp Crire pe 
of two rounds each: Cast off after Cine Ficuv. 
working the 130th round. Knit the , For pattern and description see-Sup- 
second sleeve on the lower veins of plement, No. XXV., Fig. 61. 
the middle 124 foundation st. tocor- — 
respond with the first sleeve, then sew up the lengthwise sides of the sleeves . 


‘ % J ; 

Lace Bertud wirn Gros Gran Rotts. 

For pattern and description see Supplemen’ 
PeMNo. XXIV., Figs, 59 and 0. » 
























slope for the neck narrow on the front edge of the front. To do 
this, as the number of stitches is always diminished by 2 st. each 
(one rib), sl. the.fifth st., together with the thread thrown over 


‘in the 184th round (in doing this insert the needle as in knitti 
plain), k. the following st., then draw over the sl. st. together 


ng 


with the thread thrown over. In the 185th, this and the preced- 
ing st. are slipped together as 1 st., throwing the thread over pre- 
viously, but in the 186th they are again knit off together as in 
the 184th round. - This narrowing is continued to the shoulder. 
first in the 188th-190th, 192d-194th, 196th-198th; 200th-202q° 
204th-206th, 208th-210th, '212th-214th rounds. After knitting 


xx 


. | the left front and the back each 214 


Swiss Musuin Ficuv with SILK 
Gauze TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement. 
No. XXV1, Fig. 62 > : 
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vest. On the neck and the 
bottom of the sleeves crochet 
with a threefold thread of 
the same worsted one picot 
round as follows: > 1 single 
crochet on 1 edge st., 4 chain 
st., 1 single crochet on the 
first of these 4 chain | st. ; 
with this picot pass over an 


and the side edges of the 


interval of the requisite size 
and repeat from *. Runa 
piece of silk ribbon through 
the picot round on the neck. 







Lapy’s KnxItTED AND CROCHET 
UnpDER-VEST. 


strip 8 st. wide, which is 
knit crosswise, all plain, in 
rounds going backward and 
forward. Furnish that part 
of the strip which is intend- 
ed for the left front edge 


‘ with button-holes af regu- 


lar intervals, as shown. by 
the illustration. ‘Then face 
the front edge of the jacket 


with a piece of red silk 
five inches ‘wide inter- 
lined with muslin; work 
the button-holes, which 







































‘Gentleman’s Knitted 
Jacket. 


Tue front and back 
of this jacket are work- 
ed with fine (threefold) 
red zephyr worsted in 
patent knitting; the 
collar and 
sleeves are 
made of red 
silk and 


front and 


is worked all 
in one piece, 
on the under 
Waite BaraTHEeaA TALMA. edge... with 

For pattern and description see Supplement, ‘a foundation 
No. XVIL., Figs. 38-40. of 464 « st.- 

(stitch), and 
on this knit with fine steel knitting-needles in the ordinary patent, 
going backward and forward, as follows: 1st round.—Sl. (slip) the 
first st., then alternately t. t. o. (throw the thread over), sl. 1 st. (slip 
the st. as in working purl), 1 st. k. (knit plain). . 2d round.—Sl. the 
first st., then t. t. o. and sl. the st. knit off in the preceding round; 
the slipped st. in the preceding round, together with the t. t. 0. be- 
longing thereto, is knit off plain as a'st. The last st. is k. Like the 
2d round work 350 rounds more, but in the 153d round, in order to 
form the pocket slits, cast off 58 st. each after the first and before 
the last 54 st. of this round (st. and t. t. o. count as 1 st., of course) ; 
in the 154th’ round again:cast on the requisite number of st. at the 
relative points. «In the 350th round, in order to form the armholes, 
y2 divide the st. for 

s the back and fronts, 

taking -up-the first 
and last 126 st. of 
the knitted part for 
the fronts, and the 
middle 204 st. for 
the back, each on 
separate. needles; — 
cast off the remain- 
ing 4 st. each (two 
ribs) _between the 
st. of the fronts and 
the back..- With 
the st. of the right 
front» knit 214 
rounds. * *In ‘the 
first round knit off 
the 2 st. before the 
last as 1 st. on that 
. side’ which ‘comes 
on» the . armhole ; 
in the second round 
sl. the second .and 
* third ‘st.’ together 
as 1 st.) throwing 
the thread ‘ over 
previously ; in the 
third. round, how- 
ever, knit them off, 


Waite CasHMere TALMA. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
={ No. XVIIL, Fig. 41. , 





PerricoaTt witH’ Waist FOR CHILD 


are Cut in the lining also, 
with red silk, and sew on 

the ‘requisite but- 5 
tons. Bind the 


edges of the fronts 
: and the lower edge 
of the pocket slit 
with black silk 
braid. Join 
- the . upper 
edge of the 


muslin lin- pocket slit PY 
ing. Begin h with a silk — ‘ 
the jacket, which pocket of the requi- 


site size, which 
is sewed to the 
under . side .of 
the jacket. Cut 
the revers col- 
lar and ‘sleeves 
from ‘Figs. 10 
and 11, Supple- - 
ment, and furnish 
shown by the illustration. - 


‘ ment, The hair, 
. from being simply ~ 
- and. tastefully ar- 


> through the ex- 
. treme and increas- 
- ing difficulty - of - 
: erecting them, as 
‘wellasthe expense _ 
of hair-dressing, . 


~* combed and brush- . 
. ed their hair; but . 
once in eight.or . 


FROM 1 To 3 YEARS ‘OLD. 
For design and description see Supplement 
No. XIV., Fig. 33. 5 


together with -the 
t.t.o.,as lst. In 
order to form the 


GENTLEMAN’S KnITTED JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 10 and 11. 


under 


Wurre' Crére 


rounds high also, with the 


st. hitherto left unnoticed 
(knit the left front to cor- 
respond with the right, but 
in the opposite direction), 
knit 106 rounds more with 

' all the st. ; in 
the first of 
these 106 
rounds widen 
2 st. each be- 
' tween the 
stitches of the 
back and the 
fronts,-in or- 
_ der to form a 
new rib) In 
the 22d of 
these 106 rounds narrow 
for the sloping shoulders 
each above the armholes 
on the front as well as on 
the back. These two nar- 
rowings must be separated 
by 3 st. of the patent knit- 
ting; the latter are con- 
tinued in a straight line 
to the neck. This nar- 
rowing is done, as on the 
front edge of the fronts, 
always in three successive 
rounds, and always at 
intervals of. one round. 
After finishing the 106th 
round, cast off the re- 
maining stitches of the 


back and fronts. Face the upper and front edges of the knitted part with a 















DE CaINE TALMA WITH 

. ~ EMBROIDERY. - 

For design and description see Supplement, 
Sm ONO. XIX) Fig. 42. : 


them with a binding, buttons, and button-holes, as 


See illustration on page 128. 


Tus cuff is made of black velvet, and is furnished with an inter- 
lining of stiff lace and white lustring.. - The trimming consists of black 
‘velvet puffs, black lace an inch and a quarter wide, and a passemen- 

’ terie border ornamented with beads, 
serve for closing. 
ent Supplement. 


Buttons and elastic cord loops 
. Cut the cuff from Fig. 36, No. XVI., of the pres- 








HAIR-POWDER AND WIGS. 


oO doubt hair-powder and.wigs were carried ultimately to great 


excesses, both 
as regards unclean- 
ness ‘and extrava- 
gance of arrange- 


ranged, ‘rose into 
mountains of wool, 
pomades, . and 
meal; and .there 
is no question that 


ladies frequently . 


even twelve weeks, . 
sleeping in calash- 
es, or caps large 


enough to contain - 


the - greasy piles, 
and on:the.eve of 
balls ‘scarcely. at 
all; for in the sea- 





Rep -FLANNet UnpEr-DRAWERS. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 8 and % 
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son the manifold engagements of the hair-dresser made it necessary to employ 
him days before the event, if notice had not been sent’ him sufficiently early 
for him to appoint a later date. The horrible results of these habits may be 
better imagined than described. 

For all that; let: it be remembered, there is nothing in the world so be- 
coming as gray hair-powder, both to old and’ young.: It’ softens the whole 
face, gives a strange brilliancy to the eyes and complexion, and makes the eye- 
brows and eyelashes appear'much darker than they really are. These consid- 
erations probably account for the length of time during which it continued in ° 
fashion. Fi ; : 

There is another fashion which has gen- 
erally gone hand in hand with hair-powder, 
and-which came in vogue during the reign 
of Charles I., and continued up to the be- 
ginning of the last century. The patch, 
as it first came in, was one of the most 
harmless and ‘effective aids to beauty ever 
invented.. It was but a tiny mole-like spot 
of black velvet or silk, which was used to 
draw attention to some particular feature, 
as well as to enhance, by contrast, the fair- 
ness of the cheek. Thus, if a girl was con- 


two feet above the face, and these probably are moderated and idealized. Of 
course no human hair could cover a cushion as tall as this and proportion. 
ably wide; the monstrous curls and rolls were, therefore, chiefly false, and ad- 
ditionally trimmed with ‘‘ ten-yards of ribbon,” ropes of beads, artificial flowers, 
immense plumes of ostrich feathers, and scarfs of gauze, as well'as other orna- 
ments, and—the acme of bad taste—models in glass of ships, horses and 
chariots, caterpillars, litters of pigs, and’ many more. In 1787 the unclean 
towers fell; and it became fashionable to arrange the hair in a looser and 
certainly, more -tasteful style—large curls to the waist, unpowdered, ‘orna- 
mented by a gauze kerchief arid flowers, as Greuze painted them. 

The full ‘buffont, whose chief aim’ seems 
to have been to make a woman look like a 
pouter pigeon, then came in (1790), and 
was worn across the chest, and the rest of 
the dress—jacket, sleeves, and skirt—be- 
came as bare of trimming and of beauty as 
could be wished even by our modern taste. 
In 1795 hair-powder disappeared for good, 
in consequence of Mr. Pitt’s tax upon it; 
waists three inehes long were introduced, 
at first with long skirts and trains, then with 































Gros Grain APRON WITH VELVET RUFFLES. 


For pattern and Coocrtetee see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 12-14. 


Rep Crips DE CHINE 
CravaT. 
For description see 


BivuE CrEPE DE 
Supplement. 


CurInE Cravat. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Sirk. Apron witH Tass. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI, Figs. 18 and 19. 


Gros Grain APRON WITH PLEATED RUFFLE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
" No. V., Figs. 15-17. 





Lapy’s CHamois UNDER- 
Waist. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIII., 
Figs. 55-58. 


- short ones with no folds—perhaps quite the 
most hideous and ‘pernicious fashion ever in 
vogue: cancer in the breast. and all forms of 
influenza were the commonest result; and the 
French artist James. Louis David, then a 

young man of twenty-five, whose talent in art and whose 

political enthusiasm, as well as his intense devotion to the 


scious of a pretty dimple in her chin, or of long 
eyebrows—if her forehead formed the best part 
of her face, or‘her mouth—she cunningly placed 
the little” patch‘ near it, and consequently every 

time you looked at her your eye was insensibly drawn by 
the patch to the best feature, so that you partly forgot any 
less handsome detail. To an accustomed eye, the patch 









toilette seemsincom- 
plete. This crafty 


s Vv ) ; f antique, made him a celebrity in Paris, has to answer for 
gives a singular finish to the toilette; it is like the sealon %“™ AND VELVET - little piece of vanity Veuver Curr. many absurdities in the dress of-the period throughout the 
a letter or the frame to'a picture. You see the gray-pow- Corr. was afterward . vul- miseries and storms of the Reign of .Terror—absurdities 
dered curls, and the bright eyes, and the. low, luxurious For pattern and de- garized, of course, which, we hope, may not be renewed in our day. 

bodice, and the ribbon necklet around the ‘throat—and, if ae NG Ev "°° - and the tiny roond 

the patch be absent, it is instantly missed, andthe whole Figs. 86 and 37.  Spot_was transform- 


ed into a star: or-a 
» crescent that in- 
creased in-size and 
multiplied in num- 
ber — blind | vanity 
forgot that in trying 
to draw atterition to 
all her features at - 
once she drew atten- 
tion’ to none ;. and, 
later on, it ran into 
such absurd. ex- 
tremes that ships, 
chariots and horses, 
and other devices in 
black paper began 
to disfigure the fe- 
male visage, and at 
last the whole face 
was bespattered with 
vulgar shapes, hav- 
ing no meaning, ex- 
cept sometimes a po- 
litical one, and being 
of no value to beauty 
whatever, and then 
the degraded fashion 
died a natural death. 
There is a picture 
by. Coypel in the 
Louvre, at Paris, of 
a lady whose face 
is positively blurred, 
effaced, by ‘large 
* patches of various 
patterns, «five in 
number, in which it 
is easy to see how" 
many patches defeat 
-the aim of one. It 
is, indeed, amazing 
how any fashion so 
foolish could. -have 
been ever followed 
even for.a single 
SO8S0N... 2 | ent 
- It was about 1780 
that the heads of 
the-ladies were at 
their biggest. . They 
had been steadily 
growing for, some: 
: years, and, accord- 
{ Mg to the published 
directions for hair- 
dressing by the fash- 
jonable barbers of 
the period, they rose. - 
rapidly from ‘‘one S f 
; foot” to ‘‘three feet. - - : SSNS = . : exe 
: 3 beud | saccades. : high.” Many of p : *s 
‘Fig..1.—Crota Pareror with For Taroine.—Back. Reynolds’s portraits a _ Fig. 2.—Ctotn Paretor with For Trimminc.—Front. 
For pattern, ‘design, and description see Supplement, No. XX.; Figs. 48-47. show the hair rising For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 43-47. 
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THE CROOUS. 


I Love my love for her liquid eyes; 
I love my love for her hair; 


y 
I could tell of the curve of her dimpled chin, 
And the love that her lips bespeak. 


But a jealous carle am I of my love; 
Not a whisper shall come from me, 

Lest envy should rise in the listener’s breast— 
And Jenny belongs to me. 


I keep my treasure in casket tight, 
A prisoner strait apart, 

A prisoner kept without lock or key, 
For her dungeon close is my heart, 


There are those who sing of their love as a rose; 
Some call her a lily fair; 

Sweet-scented May is a gentle blonde, 
And violet rich and rare. 


An ancient thought it was, and a sweet, 
To see in the blooming face ‘ 

Of girlhood, budding to woman's prime, 
Some beauty of floral grace. 

And I love my love for her liquid eyes; 
I love my love for her mien; 

The red that mantles her damask cheek 
Might make her the roses’ queen ; 

But roses bloom not in wintry winds, 
When round us the snow-wreaths play, 

So my darling plucks for her night-dark locks 
The buds of the crocus gay. 








THE LOVELS OF ARDEN, 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrtuor or “Lapy Avptey’s Szoret,” Eto. 





CHAPTER XLVIII.—( Continued.) 
BEGINNING AGAIN. 


Ir was between seven and eight o'clock, on a 
bright June evening—a fiush of rosy light be- 
hind the wooded hills—and Clarissa was sitting 
on some felled timber, with her boy asleep in her 
arms. He had dropped off to sleep in the midst 
of his play; and she had lingered, unwilling to 
disturb him. If he went on sleeping, she would 
be able to carry him home presently, and put him 
to bed without awaking him. The villa was not 
a quarter of a mile away. 

She was quite alone with her darling, the nurse 
being engaged in the grand business of packing. 
‘They were all to start the next morning after a 


very early breakfast. She was looking down at. 


the young sleeper, singing to him softly—a com- 
monplace picture, perhaps, but a very fair one—a 
Modis aux champs. 

So thought Daniel Granger, who had arrived 
at Spa half an hour ago, made his inquiries at 
the villa, and wandered into the wood in quest 
of his only son. The mother’s face, with its soft 
smile of ineffable love, lips half parted, breathing 
that fragment of a tender song, reminded him of 
a picture by Raffaelle. She was nothing to him 
now; but & could not the less appreciate her 
beauty, spiritualized by sorrow, and radiant with 
the glory of the evening sunlight, 

He came toward the little group silently, his 
footfall making no sound upon the moss-grown 
earth. He did not approach quite near, however, 
in silence, afraid of startling her, but stopped a 
little way off, and said, gently, 

‘They told me I should most likely find you 
somewhere about here, with Lovel.” 

His wife gave a little cry, and looked up 
aghast. 

** Have you come to take him away from me?” 
she asked, thinking that her dreams had been 
prophetic. 

‘* No, no, I am not going to do that; though 
you told me he was to be at my disposal, remem- 
ver, and I mean toclaim him sometimes. I can’t 
allow him to grow up a stranger to me.—God 
bless him, how well he is looking !—Pray don’t 
look so frightened,” he went on, in an assuring 
voice, alarmed by the dead whiteness of Claris- 
sa’s face; ‘‘ I have only come to see my boy be- 
fore— The fact is, i have some thoughts of 
traveling for a year or two. There is a rage for 
going to Africa nowadays, and I am not without 
interest in that sort of thing.” 

Clarissa looked at him wonderingly. This 
sudden passion for foreign wanderings seemed 
to her very strange in him. She had been ac- 
customed to suppose his mind entirely absorbed 
by new systems of irrigation, and model-village 
building, and the extension of his estate. His 
very dreams, she had fancied, were of the hedge- 
rows that bounded his lands— boundaries that 
vanished day by day, as the lands widened, with 
now a whole farm added, and now a single field. 
Could he leave Arden, and the kingdom that he 
had created for himself, to roam in sandy deserts, 
and hob-and-nob with Kaffir chiefs under the 
tropic stars ? 

Mr. Granger seated himself upon the timber 
by his wife’s side, and bent down to look at his 
son, and to kiss him gently, without waking him. 
After that fond lingering kiss upon the little one’s 
smooth cheek, he sat for some minutes in silence, 
looking at his wife. 

It was only her profile he could see; but he 
saw that she was looking ill, worse than she had 
looked when they parted at Ventnor. The sight 
of the pale face, with a troubled look about the 
mouth, touched him keenly. Just in that mo- 
ment he forgot that there was such a being as 
George Fai upon this earth; forgot the sin 
that his wife had sinned against him ; longed to 
aT her to his breast; was only deterred by a 
kind of awkward shyness—to which such strong 
men as he are sometimes liable—from so doing. 

‘**T am sorry to see that you are not looking 
very well,” he said at last, with supreme stiffness, 
and with that peculiarly unconciliating air which 





an Englishman is apt to put on when he is lan- 
guishing to hold out the olive-branch. 

‘*T have not been very well; but I dare say I 
shall soon be better, now we are going to travel.” 

** Going to travel!” 

‘* Yes, papa has made up his mind to move at 
last. We go to Cologne to-morrow. I thought 
they would have told you that at the house.” 

“No; I only waited to ask where you—where 
the boy was to be found. I did not even stop to 
see your father.” 

After this there came a dead silence—a silence 
that lasted for about five minutes, during which 
they heard the faint rustle of the pine branches 
stirred ever so lightly by the evening wind. The 
boy slept on, unconscious and serene ; the moth- 
er watching him, and Daniel Granger contempla- 
ting both from under the shadow of his eyebrows. 

The silence grew almost oppressive at last, and 
Mr. Granger was the first to break it. 

** Yon do’ not ask me for any news of Arden,” 
he said. 

Clarissa blushed, and glanced at him with a 
little wounded look. It was hard to be remind= 
ed of the paradise from which she had been ex- 
iled 


‘*T_T beg your pardon. I hope every thing is 
going on as you wish—the home farm, and all that 
kind of thing. Miss Granger—Sophia, is well, I 
hope?” ( 

‘* Sophia is quite well, I believe. I have not 
seen her since I left. Ventnor.” 

‘She has been away from Arden, then ?” 

**No; it is I who have not been there. In- 
deed, I doubt if I shall ever go there again— 
without you, Clarissa. The place is hateful to 
me.” 


Again and again, with infinite iteration, Dan- 
iel Granger had told himself that reconciliation 
with his wife was impossible. ‘Throughout his 
journey by road and rail—and above all things 
is a long journey conducive to profound medita- 
tion—he had been firmly resolved to see his boy, 
and then go on his way at once, with neither de- 
lay nor wavering. But the sight of that pale, 
pensive face to-night had well-nigh unmanned 
him. Was this the girl whose brightness and 
beauty had been the delight of his life? Alas! 
poor child, what sorrow his foolish love had 
brought upon ker! He began all at once to pity 
her, to think of her as a sacrifice to her father’s 
selfishness, his own obstinacy. 

‘*T ought to have taken my answer that day at 
the Court, when I first told her my secret,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘That look of pained surprise 
which came into her face when I spoke might 


surely have been enough forme. YetI persisted, 


and was not man enough to face the question 
boldly—whether she had any heart to give me.” 

Clarissa rose, with the child still in her arms. 

**T am afraid the dew is beginning to fall,” she 
said; ‘‘I had better take Lovel home.” 

‘* Let me carry him,” exclaimed Mr. Granger ; 
and in the next moment the boy was in his fa- 
ther’s strong arms, the flaxen head nestling in 
the paternal waistcoat. 

‘* And so you are going to begin your travels 
to-morrow morning,” he said, as they walked 
slowly homeward side by side. 

**Yes, the train leaves at seven. But you 
would like to see more of Lovel, perhaps, having 
come so far to see him. We can defer our jour- 
ney for a day or two.” 

‘*Yon are very good. Yes, I should like you 
to do that.” 

‘“*And.with regard to what you were saying 
just now,” Clarissa said, in a low voice, that was 
not quite steady, ‘‘I trust you will not let the 
memory of any pain I may have given you influ- 
ence your future life, or disgust you with a place 
to which you were so much attached as I know 
you were to Arden. Pray put me out of your 
thoughts. I am not worthy to be regretted by 
you. Our marriage was a sad mistake on your 
part—a sin upon mine. I know now that it was 


**A mistake—asin! Oh, Clary, Clary, I could 
have been so happy, if you had only loved me a 
little—if you had only been true to me!” 

*¢ T never was deliberately false to you. Iwas 
very wicked; yes, I aeknowledge that. I did 
trifle with temptation. I ought to have avoided 
the remotest chance of any meeting with George 
Fairfax. I ought to have told you the truth, told 
you all my weakness; but—but I had not the 
courage to do that. I went to the Rue du Che- 
valier Bayard to see my brother.” 

‘* Was that honest, Clarissa, to allow me to be 
introduced to your brother as a stranger ?” 

‘** That was Austin’s wish, not mine. He would 
not let me tell you who he was; and I was so 
glad for you to be kind to him, poor fellow! so 
glad to be able to see him almost daily ; and 
when the picture was finished, and Austin had no 
excuse for coming to us any more, I went to see 
him very often, and sometimes met Mr. Fairfax 
in his painting-room ; but I never went with any 
deliberate intention of meeting him.” 

‘*No,” interjected Mr. Granger, bitterly ; 
‘¢you only went, knowing that he was likely to 
be there!” 

** And on that unhappy day when you found 
me there,” Clarissa went on, ‘‘ I had gone to see 
my brother, having no idea that he had left Par- 
is. I wanted to come away at once; but Mr. 
a detained me. I was very angry with 

im.” 

‘* Yes, it appeared so, when he was asking you 
to run away with him. It is a hard thing for a 
man to believe in his wife’s honor, when things 
have come to such a pass as that, Clarissa.” 

‘*T have told you the truth,” she answered, 
gravely; ‘‘I can not say any more.” 

‘* And the locket—the locket I gave you, which 
I found on that man’s breast ?” 

“*T gave that locket to my sister-in-law, Bessie 
Lovel. I wished to. give her something, poor 
soul; and I had given Austin all my money. I 
had so many gifts of yours, Daniel”—that sudden 





sound of his Uhristian name sent a thrill through 
Mr. Granger’s veins—‘‘ parting with one of them 
seemed not to matter very much.” 

There was a pause. They were very near the 
villa by this time. Mr. Granger felt as if he 
might never have an opportunity for speaking to 
his wife again, if he lost his chance now. 

“* Clarissa,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ if I could for- 
get all that happened in Paris, and put it out of 
my ny as if it had never been, could you forget 
it too ?” 

‘With all my heart,” she answered. 

“Then, my darling, we will begin the world 
again—-we will begin life over again, Clarissa!” 

So they went home together reconciled. And 
Mr. Love pekiog up from Aimé Martin's edi- 
tion of Molitre, saw that what he had anticipated 
had come to pass. His policy had proved as suc- 
cessful as it had been judicious. In less than 
three months Daniel Granger had surrendered. 
This was what came of Mr, Granger's flying visit 
to his boy. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
HOW SUCH THINGS END. 


Arrre that reconciliation, which brought a 
wonderful relief and comfort to Clarissa’s mind 
—and who shall say how profoundly happy it 
made her husband?—Mr. and Mrs. Granger 
spent nearly a year in foreign travel. For his 
own part, Daniel Granger would have been glad 
to go back to Arden, now that the dreary burden 
was lifted off his mind, and his broken life pieced 
together again; but he did not want county so- 
ciety to see his wife till the bloom and brightness 
had come back to her face, nor to penetrate the 
mystery of their briefseverance. To remain away 
for some considerable time was the surest way 
of letting the scandal, if any had ever arisen, die 
out. 

He wrote to hig daughter, telling her briefly 
that he and his wife had arranged all their little 
differences— little differences! Sophia gave a 
shrill scream of indignation as she went over this 
sentence in her father’s letter, scarcely able to 
believe her eyes at first and they were going 
through Germany together, with the intention of 
wintering at Rome. As Clarissa was still some- 
what of an invalid, it would be best for them to 
be alone, he thought ; but he was ready to further 
any plans for his daughter’s happiness during his 
absence. . 

Miss Granger replied, curtly, that she was tol- 
erably happy at Arden, with her ‘‘ duties,” and 
that: she had no desire to go roaming about the 
world in quest’ of that contented mind which idle 
and frivolous persons rarely found, go where they 


might. She congratulated her father upon. the: 


termination of a quarrel which she had supposed 
too serious to be healed so. easily, and trusted 
that he would never have occasion to regret his 
clemency. Mr. Granger crushed the letter in his 
hand, and threw it over the side of the Rhine 
steamer, on which he had opened his budget of 
English correspondence, on that particular morn- 
ing. 

They had a very pleasant time of it in Ger- 
many, moving in a leisurely way from town to 
town, seeing every thing thoroughly, without hurry 
or restlessness. Young Lovel throve apace; the 
new nurse adored him; and faithful Jane Target 
was as happy as the day was long, amidst all the 
foreign wonders that surrounded her pathway. 
Daniel Granger was contented and hopeful ; 
happy in the contemplation of his wife’s fair 
young face, which brightened daily ; in the so- 
ciety of his boy, who, with increasing intelligence, 
developed an ever-increasing appreciation of his 
father—the strong arms, that tossed him aloft 
and caught him so skillfully ; the sonorons voice, 
that rang so cheerily upon his ear; the capacious 
pockets, in which there was wont to lurk some 
toy for his delectation. 

Toward the middle of November they took up 
their winter-quarters in Rome—not the Novem- 
ber of fogs and drizzle, known to the denizens of 
London, but serene skies and balmy air, golden 
sunsets, and late-lingering flowers, that seemed 
loath to fade and vanish from a scene so beauti- 
ful. Clarissa loved this city of cities, and felt a 
thrill of delight at returning to it. She drove 
about with her two-year-old son, showing him the 
wonders and glories of the place as fondly as if 
its classic associations had been within the com- 
pass of his budding mind... She went on with 
her art-studies with renewed vigor, as if there 
had been a Raffaelle fever in the very air of the 
place, and made plans for copying half the pic- 
tures in the Vatican. There was plenty of agree- 
able society in the city, English and foreign; and 
Clarissa found herself almost as much in request 
as she had been in Paris. There were art-circles, 
in which she was happiest, and where Daniel 
Granger held his own very fairly as a critic and 
connoisseur. And thus the first two winter 
months slipped away very pleasantly, till they 
came to January, in which month they were to 
return to Arden. . 

They were to return there to assist at a great 
event—an event the contemplation whereof was 
a source of unmitigated satisfaction to Mr. Gran- 
ger, and which was more than pleasing to Cla- 
rissa. Miss Granger was going to be married, 
blessed with her papa’s consent and approval, of 
course, and in a manner becoming a damsel whose 
first consideration was duty. After refusing sev- 
eral very fair offers during the progress of her 
girlhood, she had at last suffered herself to be 
subjugated by the. constancy and devotion of Mr. 
Tillott, the curate of New Arden. 

It was not in amy sénse a good match. Mr. 
Tillott’s professional income _was_, seventy-five 
pounds a year; his sole private means an allow- 
ance of fifty from his brother, who, Mr. Tillott 
admitted, with a blush, was.in ‘trade. He was 
neither handsome nor accomplished. ~The most 
his best friends could say of him was, that he 
was ‘‘a very worthy young man.” He was not an 





orator: he had an atrocious delivery, and rarely 
got through the briefest epistle, or collect even, 
without blundering over a preposition. His de- 
meanor in pulpit and reading-desk was that of a 
prisoner at the bar, without hope of acquittal ; 
and yet he had won Miss Granger—that prize 
in the matrimonial market which many a stout 
Yorkshireman had been eager .to win. 

He had flattered her; with a slavish idolatry 


‘he had followed her footsteps and ministered to 


her caprices, admiring, applauding, and imitating 
all her works and ways, holding her up forever 
as the pattern and perfection of womankind. 
Five times had Miss Granger rejected him; on 
some oecasions with contumely even, letting him 
know that there was a very wide gulf between their 
social positions, and that although she might be 
spiritually his sister, she stood, in a worldly sense, 
on a very remote platform from that which it was 
his mission to occupy. Mr. Tillott swallowed 
every h.miliation with a lowly spirit, that had in 
it some leaven of calculation, and bore up against 
every repulse; until at last the fair Sophia, angry 
with her father, persistently opposed to her step- 
mother, and out of sorts with the world in gener- 
al, consented to accept the homage of this perse- 
vering suitor. He, at least, was true to her—he, 
at least, believed in her perfection. The stout 
country squires, who could have given her houses 
and lands, had never stooped to flatter her foi- 
bles; had shown themselves heartlessly inditter- 
ent to her dragooning of the model villagers ; had 
even hinted their pity for the villagers under that 
martial rule. ‘Tillott alone could sympathize with 
her, trudging patiently from cottage to cottage in 
bleak Christmas weather, carrying parcels of that 
uncomfortable clothing with which Miss Granger 
delighted to supply her pensioners. 

Nor was the position which this marriage would 
give her, humble as it might appear, altogether 
without its charm. As Mr. Tillott’s wife, she 
would be a very great lady among small people; 
and Mr. Tillott himself would be invested with a 
reflected glory from having married an heiress. 
The curate stage would, of course, soon be past. 
The living of Arden was in Mr. Granget’s gift; 
and no doubt the present rector could be bought 
out somehow, after a year or so, and Mr. Tillott 
installed in his place. So, after due deliberation, 
and after the meek Tillott had been subjected to 
a trial of his faith which might have shaken the 
strongest, but which ‘left him firm as a rock, Miss 
Granger surrendered, and acknowledged that she 
thought her sphere of usefulness would be en- 
larged by her union with Thomas Tillott. 

“*It is not my own feelings which I consider,” 
remarked the maiden, in atone which was scarce- 
ly flattering.to her lover; ‘‘I have always held 
duty above those. I believe that. New Arden is 
my proper: field, and that it is a Providence that 
leads me to accept a tie which binds me more 
closely to the place. , I could never have remained 
in thts house after Mrs. Granger's return.” 

Upon this, the enraptured Tillott wrote a hum- 
ble and explanatory letter to Mr. Granger, stat- 
ing the blessing which had descended upon him 
in the shape of Sophia’s esteem, and entreating 
that gentleman’s approval of his suit. 

It came by return of post, in a few hearty 
words : 


““My pear Tittott,— Yes; with all my 
heart! I have always thought you a good fellow ; 
and I hope and believe you will make my daugh- 
tera good husband, Mrs. Granger and I will be 
home in three weeks, in time to make all ar- 
rangements for the wedding. Yours, etc., 

‘* DANIEL GRANGER.” 


‘*Ah,” said Miss Granger, when this epistle 
was shown her by her triumphant swain, ‘‘ I ex- 
pected as much. I have never been any thing 
to papa since his marriage, and he is glad to get 
rid of me.” 


The Roman season was at its height, when 
there arose a good deal of talk about a lady who 
did not belong to that world in which Mrs. 
Granger lived, but who yet excited considerable 
curiosity and interest therein. 

She was a Spanish dancer, known as Donna 
Rita, and had been creating a furore in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Paris, Vienna, all over the civilized 
world, in fact, except in London, where she was 
announced as likely to appear during the ap- 
proaching season. She had taken the world by 
storm by her beauty, which was exceptional, and 
by her dancing, which made up in chic for any 
thing it may have lacked in genius. She was 
not a Taglioni; she was only a splendid dark- 
haired woman, with eyes that reminded one of 
Cleopatra, a figure that was simply perfection, 
the free grace of some wild créature of the forest, 
and the art of selecting rare and startling combi- 
nations of color and fabric for her dress. 

She had hired a villa, and sent a small army 
of servants on before her to take possession of it 
—men and women of divers nations, who con- 
trived to make their mistress notorious by their 
vagaries before she arrived to astonish the city 
by her own eccentricities. One day brought two 
pair of carriage horses, and a pair of Arabs for 
riding; the next, a train of carriages; a week 
after came the lady herself; and all Rome—En- 
glish and American Rome most especially—was 
eager to see her. ‘There was an Englishman in 
her train, people said. Of course, there was al- 
ways some one—elle mange cing comme ¢a tous 
les ans, remarked a Frenchman. 

Clarissa ied no curiosity about this person. 
The idle talk went by her like the wind, and 
made ne impression; but one sunny afternoon, 
when she was driving with her boy, Daniel Gran- 
ger having an engagement to look at a new pic- 
ture which kept him away from her, she met the 
senora face to face—Donna Rita, wrapped in sa- 
bles to the throat, with a coquettish little turban- 
shaped sable hat, a couple of Pomeranian dogs 
on her lap—half reclining in her barouche—a 
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marvel of beauty and insolence. She was not 
alone. A gentleman—the Englishman, of course 
—sat opposite to her, and leaned across the white 
bear-skin carriage-rug to talk to her. They were 
both laughing at something he had just said, 
which the senora characterized as ‘‘ pas si béte.” 

He looked up as the two carriages passed each 
other; for just one brief moment looked Clarissa 
Granger in the face; then, pale as death, bent 
down to caress one of the dogs. 

It was George Fairfax. 

It was a bitter ending; but such stories are 
apt to end so ; and a man with unlimited means, 
and nothing particular to do with himself, must 
find amusement somehow. Clarissa remained 
in Rome a fortnight after this, and encountered 
the senora several times—never unattended, but 
never again with George Fairfax. 

She heard the story afterward from Lady 
Laura. He had been infatuated, and had spent 
thousands upon ‘‘ that creature.” His poor moth- 
er had been half broken-hearted about it. 

‘¢The Lyvedon estate spoiled him, my dear,” 
Lady Laura said, conclusively. ‘* He was a very 
good fellow till he came into his property.” 

Mr. Fairfax reformed, however, a couple of 
years later, and married a fashionable widow 
with a large fortune—who kept him in a whirl 
of society, and spent their combined incomes 
royally. He and Clarissa meet sometimes in so- 
ciety—meet, touch hands, even, and know that 
every link between them is broken. 

And is Clarissa happy? Yes, if happiness 
can be found in children’s voices and a good 
man’s unchanging affection. She has Arden 
Court, and her children; her father’s regard, 
growing warmer year by year, as with increasing, 
age he feels increasing need of some one to love 
him; her brother’s society now and then—for 
Mr. Granger has been lavish in his generosity, 
and all the peccadillos of Austin’s youth have 
heen extinguished from the memories of money- 
lenders and their like by means of Mr. Granger's 
check-book. 

The painter can come to England now, and 
roam his native woods unburdened by care ; but 
though this is very sweet to him once in a way, 
he prefers a Continental city, with its café life, 
and singing and dancing gardens, where he may 
smoke his cigar in the gloaming. He grows 
steadier as he grows older, paints better, and 
makes friends worth making; much to the joy 
of poor Bessie; who asks no greater privilege 
than to stand humbly by, gazing fondly while he 
puts on his white cravat, and sallies forth radi- 
ant, with a hot-house flower in his button-hole, 
to dine in the great world. 

But this is only a glance into the future. The 
story ends in the orthodox manner, to the sound 
of wedding bells—Miss Granger’s—who swears 
to love, honor, and obey ‘Thomas Tillott, with a 
fixed intention to keep the upper hand over the 
said Thomas in all things. Yet these men who 
are so slavish as wooers are apt to prove of stern- 
er mould as husbands; and life is all before Mrs. 
Tillott, as she journeys in chariot and posters to 
Scarborough for her unpretentious honey-moon, 
to return in a fortnight to a brand-new Gothic vil- 
la on the skirts of Arden, where one tall tree is 
struggling vainly to look at home in a barren 
waste of new-made garden. And in the serv- 
ants’ hall and housekeeper’s room at Arden 
Court there is rejoicing, as when the elder Miss 
Pecksnitf went away from the little village near 
Salisbury. 

For some there are no marriage bells—for 
Lady Geraldine, for instance, who is content to 
devote herself unostentatiously to the care of her 
sister’s neglected children—neglected in spite of 
French and German governesses, Italian singing- 
masters, Parisian waiting-maids, and half an acre 
or so of nursery and school-room—and to wider 
charities ; not all unhappy, and thankful for hav- 
ing escaped that far deeper misery—the fate of 
an unloved wife. 

THE END. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

The Prince of Wales.—A Gush of Loyalty.—Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Onslaught. —The Prince and the Bettin 
Groom.—The Tichborne Case.—Curious Statemen 
about the Geneva Arbitrators, etc. 

OW that the fears respecting the issue of 
our heir-apparent’s illness have passed 
away, the subject can be referred to with some 
reasonable moderation, and, at the same time, 
withont offense. ‘The Prince of Wales is popu- 
larin England. He is a full-blooded, wholesome 
young gentleman, disinclined to the pomps of 
life, though not to its vanities, and with a sense 
of humor sufficiently keen to perceive that Gold 

Sticks in waiting are absurd as well as out of 

date. Like all his race—with the exception of his 

immediate ancestors—his tastes are coarse; the 
drolleries of Mr. ‘Toole and the buffoonery of the 

Music Hall are attractive to him; he loves ‘‘ the 

tongs and the bones.” His morals, too, unless 

scandal belies him, are what princes’ morals usu- 
ally have been, and it would be ridiculous flat- 
tery to assert that he has ever shown a due sense 
of the responsibilities of his high position. In 
England, however, this is scarcely expected. If 
princes, like other men, were duly apprenticed to 
their trade, monarchy would endure for long ; 
and, even as it is, it will endure long here. Of 
course the republic grows nearer to us, but it is 
still far away; it was the consciousness of its 
approach that caused at least one-half of our 
anxiety for the Prince’s recovery. It was felt 
that the long minority which would ensue upon 
his decease would offer opportunities to that 
spirit of revolution that was well known to be 
abroad, and of which Sir Charles Dilke has been 
merely the mouth-piece. Moreover, in the case 
of a regency, it might have been thought neces- 
sary to place the Duke of Edinburgh, who is far 
from being so popular as his elder brother, upon 
the committee of government. ‘Thisapprehension, 
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joined to the really kindly sentiments felt toward 
the Prince himself by the public at large, their re- 
spect for his royal mother, and especially their 
affectionate regard for the Princess of Wales, 
who has won all hearts, has caused the late out- 
break of loyal attachment which has so surprised 
a world that had taken the principle of monarchy 
in England to be either dead or dying. ‘The 
press fostered this feeling to a most outrageous 
degree, for reasons that are more obvious than 
creditable. 

So many newspapers were probably not sold 
during the Franco-German war as were dis- 
posed of—taking day for day—during the Prince's 
illness. Four, five, and even six editions were 
called for. ‘The misfortune of the heir-apparent 
was the peg upon which the conservative papers 
denounced the unhappy Sir Charles Dilke, who 
certainly made his onslaught on the crown at the 
most inopportune of seasons. But the papers 
‘everdid the lamb.” ‘I'hey laid on the flattery 
with the brush not of a painter, but of a painter 
and glazier. 

Every body was sorry for this young man, for 
his mother, his wife, his family, and also for the 
disorders that might ensue from any break in 
the succession; but, as a matter of fact, there 
were not many millions of us in tears, ‘The 
Times, which outdid the rest of its brethren in 
sycophancy—the same YZimes which, on the 
death of Charles Dickens, observed that ‘‘ the 
greatest possible earthly consolation” had been 
granted to his sorrowing family in a telegram 
sent by General Grey from Balmoral to say 
that the Queen sympathized with them —the 
Times asserted that we could not go about our 
usual business on account of an anxiety for tele- 
grams from Sandringham, and that all mere per- 
sonal sorrows (such as the deaths of our own 
fathers, husbands, and children, I suppose) were 
merged and lost sight of in the impending na- 
tional calamity. This was, of course, false. 
For days the leading journal published no ar- 
ticles except upon this subject; and it even ex- 
pressed its hope that on Boxing-day (the British 
carnival) the public would not enjoy themselves 
as usual, but give up some portion of the day to 
solemn acknowledgment to Providence of the 
favor which had been recently vouchsafed to 
their prayers for the Prince’s recovery. Such 
adulation as this can only be described as sick- 
ening, and has preduced an effect the very con- 
trary to that intended. It certainly was not 
true, as the Gau/ois asserts, that the English, 
being a speculative and mercantile people, had 
all insured the Prince’s life, and, therefore, had 
a material interest in his well-being; but the 
view which the English press affected to take of 
the matter was scarcely less preposterous. Even 
the loyalest of us felt a shudder at having such 
sycophancy thus imputed to us, and almost doubt- 
ed whether our loyalty could stand another re- 
lapse, since it engendered such rubbish. What 
might naturally be expected as the consequence 
of such a very gushing state of things is that, 
now the Prince is convalescent, the press and 
even the pulpit are taking him to task for his 
previous shart-comings. They hope that his late 
narrow escape will be a warning to him, and 
disclose pretty plainly that that ‘‘ promise of his 
future,” over which they had bewailed themselves 
so eloquently when it seemed about to abruptly 
close, was not altogether brilliant, after all. What 
is still more significant, as showing the ephemeral 
character of all this lip-service and flunkyism, is 
that in private society the question is being gen- 
erally discussed as to how far the enthusiasm 
upon the matter was genuine, what it was worth, 
and whether it really affected the great bulk of 
the nation. With respect to this last, let me re- 
late the following anecdote: Among the crowd 
reading the bulletin, issued three or four times a 
day, respecting the Prince’s health, and stuck ‘on 
the walls of Marlborough House (his London 
residence), I observed on one occasion a well- 
dressed groom. He read the telegram, which 
was favorable, in, it seemed to me; a somewhat 
dissatisfied tone, and ended with a grunt. ‘“‘L 
hope, my good man,” said I, ‘‘ you are not sorry 
the poor Prince is better?” ‘* No, Sir, no,” 
said he, raising his hat to scratch his head; ‘‘I 
wish no harm to the young man; but, you see, I 
had a little money on it.” Then, betore I could 
recover from my astonishment at this naive con- 
fession, he added, in a complaining voice, ‘* It 
seems hard, too, for £ pulled it off upon his 
father.” : 

‘There is nothing, of course, of political sig- 
nificance in such an incident; but as a curious 
example of the typical English groom with 
sporting propensities, and for its intrinsic hu- 
mor, it seems to me worth telling. Of one very 
singular proof of the general satisfaction at the 
Prince’s recovery [ was myselfa witness. Very 
early on Christmas-day I happened to be passing 
through Hyde Park, when my attention was at- 
tracted to a group of shivering mortals on the 
bank of the Serpentine, drinking like horses out 
of a bucket. These turned out to be a society 





‘of all-the-year-round pathers, who had been 


keeping that festive morning by a swimming 
match for a silver cup, and were now pledging 
the heir-apparent in rum-and-milk out of a dail 

pail. This was a manifestation in every wa¥ 
wholesome ; but of the general exhibition of ex- 
cessive distress, of which so much has been writ- 
ten, we can only say that if it was really genu- 
ine, we hope that so much excellent sympathy 
may-not have entirely exhausted itself upon the 
royal patient, but may leave a residuum for the 
miseries of common life and of the poor. Long 
before you receive this letter the ‘Tichborne 
case will have recommenced. In England, as 
you are aware, it is a grave delinquency for a 
journal to pass any comments upon a trial while 
it remains undecided ; and it is, no doubt, owing 
to this absence of the sources from which nine- 
tenths of Englishmen get their views—namely, 
their newspapers—that so much difference of 





_vently set at liberty. 





opinion prevails. Among really intelligent men 
it is, however, ‘‘ Lombard Street to a china 
orange,” as the phrase goes, on the defendant ; 
and I may tell you in contidence that a certain 
eminent legal personage has observed that the 
Tichborne case is his foolometer, and whoever 
believes in the claimant is necessarily an ass ; 
and, moreover, that if he (the great functionary) 
had had the trial of the case, he would have had 
it done with, and the claimant in the dock at 
the Old Bailey within three weeks. Of poor 
Judge Bovill it has been also observed by anoth- 
er great legal personage, famed for his sharp 
tongue, that with a eet/e more experience Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill will be the very worst judge 
that ever sat upon the English bench. ‘The 
same great cynic, remarking upon the Attorney- 
General’s conduct of the case (which he is gen- 
erally allowed to have badly handled), expressed 
himself likewise in these words (and, oh, that I 
could produce on paper the mincing tones in 
which they were uttered!), ‘‘‘r'he ‘Tichborne 
case has revealed at least one impostor-—poor 
Coleridge!” 

Since I began this letter your ‘little bill” has 
come in in connection with the A/abama claims— 
almost as large it seems as the one that Bis- 
marek sent in to France. We rather smile at 
the amount; ‘‘there is no harm in asking,” is 
our good-natured comment; but we are quite 
prepared, I do assure you, to pay cheerfully 
whatever may be awarded by the arbitrators. 
I have just learned on no less an authority than 
that of the Lord Chief Justice of England him- 
self (the English counsel in the A/abama case) 
that of the three arbitrators appointed by Italy, 
Brazil, and Switzerland, only one can even read 
English; the other two can neither read nor 
speak it! So that every document will have to 
be translated, and the whole proceedings carried 
on in a foreign tongue. 

R. Kempe, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

—_ trustees of the Metropolitan Muscum 
of Art have secured temporary premises at 
681 Fifth Avenue, and many of the pictures be- 
longing to the museum have already been re- 
moved thither. Before long it is hoped that an 
opportunity will be given for viewing them. 
When permanent and commodious quarters are 
rovided, it is the intention to have the museum 
ree to the public on certain days of the week. 
This would be impossible at present; and it has 
been proposed, until arrangements are com- 
pleted, to admit by tickets, which are to be 
placed at the disposal of the subscribers for dis- 
tribution. The trustees, however, intend to 
make the collections at once available for art ed- 
ucation by admitting students of the Academy 
of Design, and others who are likely to derive 

special benefit from an examination of them. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art was incor- 

orated in 1870 ; one year previous the American 
Museum of Natural History was incorporated. 
These institutions supplement each other, and 
are alike important for the highest culture of 
the people. Valuable additions are constantly 
being made to the American Museum, and it is 
already a prominent attraction of our beautiful 
Central Park. 

The memoirs of Alice and Phebe Cary are to 
be written by Mrs. Mary Clemmet Ames, who 
was one of the most intimate friends of the poct- 
sisters, and to whom their papers have been in- 
trusted for the purpose by their relatives. 





There are now in New York a few apartment- 
houses, arranged somewhat after the French 
system. They do not, however, meet the neces- 
sities of respectable families who have but a 
small income. Most of these houses are located 
in fashionable quarters of the city, and the 
apartments rent from one thousand to five 
thousand dollars a year. Hence they will be 
occupied rather by those who desire to avoid 
the trouble of housekeeping than by those who 
need to practice economy. When cheap apart- 
ments can be furnished in a respectable part of 
the city, alarge class of intelligent and cultivated 
people will be ready to occupy them. 





What can equal Yankee ingenuity? It is said 
that patents have been issued for over eight 
hundred and fifty washing-machines: yet re- 
cently another one has been presented to the 
Patent-office which claims to avoid every point 
in all preceding ones, and to work on an entire- 
ly new principle. 


Another warning to boys comes from Flush- 
ing. Three boys ventured the other day upon 
the insecure ice of Hamilton Pond. They had 
scarcely commenced skating when the ice broke, 
and one of them fell through, and was carried 
away by the under-current. 





The new bridge across the IIudson River at 
Albany is 1525 feet long in the main structure, 
and the whole length, ineluding the approaches, 
is 2250 feet. 





. A Jarge number of Communist prisoners—es- 
timated at about three thousand—have been re- 
Most of them were taken 
on the third day of last April. They have been 


confined in the dépéts at Brest, Belle Isle, and 


Cherbourg. Among the prisoners were twenty- 


*four Poles. 





The recent sad and terrible death of a lady in 
Hartford may serve to instruct others how to 
avoid so dreadfulatate. Mrs. Burke had been in 
poor health for some time, and was boarding. 
One morning a shriek was heard from her room, 
and directly afterward she came running down 
stairs all in flames. She ran through a short 
hall-way, across the dining-room, and into the 
kitchen, where she dropped dead. The horri- 
tied servants threw a blanket about .the body, 
and extinguished the flames, but the fire had 
done its work, and a charred and scorched corpse 
was all that remained of the delicate, fair-faced 
woman. The precise cause of the accident can 
not be certainly known, but the discovery of a 
box of charred parlor-matches on the floor of 





the closet in Mrs. Burke’s room led to the sup- 
position that she stepped upon them, and, ignit- 
ing, they set her clothing on tire. Her Tight 
morning wrapper must have been instantly in 
flames, and losing her presence of mind, she 
rushed down stairs, inhaling the flames as she 
went. If the clothing takes fire, it is safest to 
lie down, and try to smother the flame. In- 
haling it is almost certain death. Matches of 
all kinds should be kept in the most secure 
places, 





The mysterious cookery made necessary in 
Paris during the trying time of the bombard- 
ment has rendered gourmands suspicious of the 
pies and pdtés displayed in restaurants. It is 
certain that some dainty-looking dishes are 
‘fearfully and wonderfully made.” 





The American Scientific Commission sent to 
Japan to investigate the commercial and agri- 
cultural resources of the country, and to give 
counsel as to the best means of developing such 
Tesources, were received with high honors by 
the Japanese government on their arrival at Yo- 
kohama and Yeddo. <A grand salute was fired 
from the forts of Yokohama, and they were re- 
ceived by a delegation of officers of high rank. 
At Yeddo similar honors were accorded them, 
and a grand banquet was given by the Prime 
Minister, followed by others at the residences 
of members of the cabinet. The Commission also 
had an interview with his Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado—an honor rarely granted to foreigners. 





Hydrochloric acid furnishes a simple agent for 
detecting adulterations in silk goods. Being an 
active solvent ofsilk, it removes it in a very short 
time, leaving wool or cotton unaffected for a 
much longer time. 


Nothing—not even the most heart-rending ac- 
cidents—will lessen the careless use of tire-arms. 
Every person handling gun, pistol, or any thing 
of the kind does so in belief that he is careful. 
The other day a young man only nineteen years 
of age, the favorite son of his mother, inflicted 
on her a fatal wound. It is the old story. The 
young man had been in the habit of keeping a 
revolver under his pillow at night. He took it 
from the drawer where he kept it by day, and 
while trying the trigger the pistol suddenly ex- 
ploded, the ball taking effect in his mother’s 
left eye. Terribly shocked, he immediately call- 
ed the police. Physicians were summoned, and 
did all that was possible to relieve the sufferer, 
but the wound was fatal. 





The marriage of a Russian girl is an affair of 
serious moment to the bride’s family. The 
preparations for the event often commence 
from the girl’s earliest childhood. It is never 
expected in Russia that a young couple will 
wait until after marriage to furnish their house. 
The bride must provide every thing she can, the 
husband elect contributing his share in the way 
of jewels and ornaments. But long before any 
special marriage is in view the parents of every 
girl lay aside house linen, kitchen utensils, and 
various articles considered indispensable, so 
that a good outtit may be ready when the 
daughter is called to a house of her own. 
Among the wealthy the wedding trousseau and 
the supply of household goods are more than 
sufficient to last a lifetime. 


Cross, crying, or suffering children may be a 
heavy care to mothers, but the care may be 
quickly changed to remorseful grief if they ad- 
minister “sleeping medicine” without proper 
medical advice. At Huddersfield, England, two 
infants six weeks old were recently killed by 
administering a mixture of opium and aniseed, 
which had been recommended to the mother by 
another woman. The children were fretful, and 
the mother prepared the decoction. It was not 
long before she was relieved of all care of the 
little twins, who died from the effects of the 
opium. 





A traveler was once making a pedestrian tour 
of the Alps, when suddenly, in a narrow path, he 
came face to face with a large brown bear. He 
drew a revolver and was about to fire, when, to 
his amazement, the bear cried out, ‘‘ Don't fire!’’ 
It turned out that the pretended bear was a man 
employed by some guides, who sent him out 
dressed in a bear-skin when they had a timid 
traveler to escort. At a preconcerted spot the 
bear would rush upon them; and when put to 
flight by the exertions of the guides, the traveler 
never failed to reward their courage and devo- 
tion by a handsome present, of which the bear 
received a liberal share. 





The Japanese Mikado, in pursuance of his 
policy to popularize his government, lately ap- 
peared in the streets of Yeddo driven in an En- 
glish carriage, four-in-hand, with only four run- 
ning footmen. Subsequently he walked out un- 
attended, and has issued an imperial order for- 
bidding the performance of obeisances and cere- 
monies formerly prescribed by law on those who 
met the Mikado face to face, or were passed by 
his official emblems. 





A Scriptural commentator once asserted his 
belief that it was a monkey, not a serpent, that 
tempted Eve, founding his belief on the original 
Hebrew of the text. Whether Darwin holds the 
same opinion we know not, but that the San 
Francisco Bulletin does is evident from the fol- 
lowing incident, which it thus relates: ‘A ven- 
erable-looking organ-grinder, accompanied by 
an active little monkey dressed in red, was pa- 
tiently turning out his dilapidated melodies for 
the benefit.of a couple of servant-girls, when he 
was suddenly surrounded by a group of school- 
children, who at once became devoted to the 
monkey. The latter, seeing an apple in the hands 
of one of the boys, suddenly ceased his gambols, 
and snatching the fruit, ran nimbly 6 a tree. 
The boy cried, and his companions laughed, 
while the Italian alternately swore at and coax- 
ed the chattering thief, but in vain, until at last 
the monkey, of its own accord, came swiftly 
down, and springing in front of pF ran little 
girl with long curls, deftly took off his jaunty 
cap, and, bowing politely, handed her the apple. 
Now that monkey knew very well that the pret- 
ty little descendant of Eve had no rjght to take 
the apple, and, of course, could only have been 
actuated by the ‘apple’ instinct he had derived 
— his great ancestor of the Garden of Eden 

‘ame. 
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LOW DRESSES. 


is a mystery how any fashion so hideous or so unmean- 
Pc as the modern low dress ever came in. ‘There was 
nothing approaching it in bareness of design, in poverty of 
invention, or opportunities for indecency in the days of the 
finest costumes—I had almost said in any previous age. 
‘There have been many corrupt fashions, but they have been 
almost always picturesque ones. as 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the wontéfi were: 
anfticiently décolletée for such a book to be published as ‘*A 
Just and Seasonable ‘Reprehension of Naked Breasts and 
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Pauetor FoR Boy FroM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Shoulders,” with a preface by Richard Baxter, and they were 
as bad in the eighteenth century; but then if the dress was 
not high behind, the arms were covered to the elbow—the 
whole effect was not so scanty and fleshy as the modern low 
neck and back, and shoulder- 
straps. 

- This last fashion must have 
been introduced - gradually. 
Some leader of fashion who had 
beautiful shoulders thought it 
a pity they should bloom un- 
seen, and may have pushed 
down the high’ dress accord- 
ingly. Well, if you are not 
shy about exposing your neck, 

a dress pushed open’ loosely is 
not ugly—far from it. There 
would be folds naturally fall- 
ing, in a pretty form, nearly — 
horizontally. Probably at 
first the actual shoulder-joint 
was hidden, then, as the rage 
for self-display increased, and 
as the ladies emulated each 
other in it, the dress got to be 
entirely off the shoulder—and 
possibly the straight horizontal 
pleats round the snoulders of 
our mothers in their girlish 
days were the remnants, or an 
imitation, of the natu- 
tal folds. ‘Then the en- 
terprising dress-maker 
soon’ yearned for a 
change of ornament, 
and the loose “ berthe” 
gradually hardened 
into the plain, tight, 
low bodice, with a still 
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harder an@ more un- Surr For Giri. From 10 To 12 Years orp. 
For description see Supplement. 


meaning tucker sewn 

















Suit ror Boy From 7 To 9 Years orp 
For description see Supplement. 








MANTELET For Girt FROM 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Surr ror Boy From 5 To 7 YRARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplemen 
No. VIL, 20 and 21, “a » 










Suir ror Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description sé¢e Supplement, No. VIIT., Figs. 22-26. 


in (once the close chemise), run through with a black string, 
from which we so long have sufferéd. The sleeves shrunk 
shorter and shorter, from the elbow rich with ruffles to the 
round bell-sleeye, then to dégénerate variations of it, till it 
narrowed into a finger-wide, foundation for bows and lacés, 
and became, finally, the detestable ‘‘ strap.” 

Again, observe the unmeaningness of the low neck fash- 
ion. Our mothers wore low dresses and bare arms all ‘day 
long; they knew if their shoulders and arms were beautiful, 
they would look as well by daylight as by candle-light ;' if, 
in their daily occupations, the‘northern climate would not 
temiper, its‘winds to the shorn lambs or limbs of fashion, 
they tucked ‘in a kerchief or fastened on long sleeves in the 
‘morning. Why, the servant-maids wore low dresses too at 
that time. There was some sense then in throwing off the 
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PAaLetot For Girt FROM 9 TO IL 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXI., Figs. 48-51. . 



























kerchief in the évening, when there was nothing harder 
to be done than chatting in a warm drawing-room, and 
exposing a8 much of the body as it was fashionable to 
display above the collar-bone. It was not unmeaning 
then. In those days people were only just recovering 
from the extraordinary classic mania of 1794, under 
the influence of David, the painter. ‘There was not a 
vestige of crinoline, not too many petticoats, and no 
folds; and as the entire form and action of the body were 
distinguishable, a lady had to be very careful how she 
crossed her legs, lolled on sofas, or ran across a room. 
To do such things gracefully was the study of every girl; 
hence walking and entering a room, taking a seat, etc., 
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JACKET FOR Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


were practiced under artists, as we have since practiced 

the rapid steps of modern round dances. . We are at the 

present day adhering to a form whose motive and spirit 

departed seventy years ago; we 

have lost its careful grace, and 

retained its doubtful delicacy, and 

added an ugliness of our own, ; 
which our grandmothers were 
quite innocent of. The crinolines 
have superseded all our attention 
to posture; and the long trains, 
which can hardly look inelegant 
even on clumsy persons, make 
small ankles or thick ones a mat- 
ter of little moment. We have 
become inexpressibly slovenly. 
Our fashionable women stride and 
loll in open defiance of elegance ; 
we no longer study how to walk 
—perhaps the mast difficult of all 
steps to do gracefully. If they ; 
patronize crinoline, they jump co- ’ 
quettishly in their ‘‘ balloons,” so 

that these leap up as though on : 
springs; push by chairs, forget- 
ful that crinolines bend up be- ; 
hind and reveal their 
uncared-for boots, not 
to say stockings. They 
know not, nor do they 
care, that men smile at 
such want of caution, t 
and attribute it to other 

motives than that of 

slovenliness; and con- 

tinue blind followers of 

senseless fashions, 








PALETOT FOR GIRL FROM 9 ‘To I1 
YEARS OLD, 


For description see Supplement. 







JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XXII., Figs, 52-54. 
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MR. BRISTOL'S HEARING. 


HERE was no mistake but that Mr. Bristol 
was as deaf as an adder, ys vig dog puar, 

may be. It was a great pity, to be sure; suc 
a ab ly fellow as he was, with large 
gray and the ing of a Hercules temper- 
ed with the gentleness of a woman ; so witty and 
electric when once he got the hinge of the con- 
versation; so eloquently dumb when the clew 
was missing; so unsuspicious and patient. He 
had been educated for a lawyer, but how could 
he answer an argument without hearing it? How 
should he entangle a witness whose evidence was 
Greek to him? There seemed nothing open to 
him, then, but literature and farming, and for 
the first. he had no inclination. So Mr. Bristol 
became a farmer, since it was not necessary to 
hear the corn grow and the wheat fill out its 
ears. His farm, however, came to be the best 
for miles around, the boast and pride of the coun- 
ty, for whatever Mr, Bristol did he put his heart 
into: no half work for him and no half wages : 
so it brought him a good interest on the money 
he had invested in it. Fortune, which had de- 
rived him of a sense, had some compensation 
in store for him. In becoming a farmer he be- 
came arich man. But I suspect that he would 
have joyfully surrendered half his fortune, if not 
the whole, for healthy hearing, when he went over 
to the widow Blaine’s to take a hand at whist 
with her pretty daughter Prudence, who never 
drew back in embarrassment before his ear- 
trumpet, however. But, to tell the truth, the 
conversation that went on across the whist-table 
at the widow's was peculiar, and perhaps if Mr. 
Bristol could have heard it, he would have been 
more amused than Mrs. Blaine in- 
variably played “‘dummy,” and their visitor, 
giving more attention to Miss Prudence than to 
the game, would ask, ‘‘ What are trumps?” in 
the low, appealing voice of the deaf, who seem 
to wish to apologize for the screaming others 

have to do in their behalf. 

‘* Hearts are trumps, of course!” Mrs. Blaine 
would shriek, utterly ignoring the neighborhood 
of the trumpet. 

“¢ Just think of having to shout so about every- 
day trifles !” put in Miss Prue—‘‘ about the caper- 
sauce, the servants, the expenses! What a noisy 
household it must be! no privacy: one might as 
well live on the door-step.” 

‘* Tt strengthens the lungs, child. There, I've 
lost that trick through you. -And there’s the 
trumpet.” 

‘The cure is worse than the disease. —Oh, I 
forgot that hearts were trumps.” 

** Well, yours is the odd trick, but ‘dummy’ 
has the honors.—He’s reckoned as rich as Squire 
Profit, and that’s not to be sneezed at, Prue.” 

**Has Miss Prue a cold?” asks Mr. Bristol, 
inconveniently raising his trumpet, and catching 
the hint of a sneeze. 

“Oh, not at all,” returns that young beauty. 
‘¢ Mother thinks that she and ‘dummy’ are not 
to be sneezed at, since they come off with the 
honors. —(Dear me, ma, did you ever think that 
we were playing with two ‘dummies?’”) And 
then Miss Prue laughed, and showed her fine 
teeth. 

‘*What is the joke, Miss Prue?” says Mr. 
Bristol, meekly. ; 

It appears to him that he is eternally asking 
questions, Why can’t some one anticipate them ? 
Why can’t Miss Prue, if she cares for him? 

‘* Prue laughs at her own shadow, she’s so hap- 
py,” answers the widow, coming to the rescue. 
‘Girls will be girls, and have their fun.” 

And so the game goes on and finishes. Neigh- 
bors say that Mr. Bristol is a great deal at the 
widow’s—a great deal too much for healthy action 
of the heart, He sends her the first and best 
fruits of his garden; she has spring chickens on 
her table before her betters; she is never out of 
the choicest vegetables, nor out of fresh eggs. 
Though there is no garden worth speaking of at 
the widow’s, yet they have great blushing bou- 
quets of flowers in their vases the year round. 
He lends Miss Prue his horses and carriages to 
go whither her sweet will leads her when he can 
not go with her himself. In fact, the Blaines 
might as well live at Strawberry Farm, though 
Prue seldom sets foot within its doors. Every 
Sunday you might see him walking to church be- 
side the two, with his trumpet at his ear, and his 
head inclined to Prue's level, and you would nev- 
er suspect, from that young damsel’s air and 
readiness of speech, that the trumpet was a bit 
of a bugbear : surely it were worth something to 
put up with a little awkwardness for the sake of 
Strawberry Farm and nobody knew how many 
thousands: one might sacrifice something for such 
a consideration. 

In the mean time Strawberry Farm is not left 
desolate until Miss Prue shall make up her mind 
to take lover and trumpet together. No, there 
is even now a presiding genius in the house in 
Lydia Thornton—a genius who would make a 
wife almost asuperfluity in Mr. Bristol's ménage, 
had he not been already enslaved by Prue’s co- 
quettish beauty, and blinded to the perfect har- 
mony existing between herself and her baptis- 
mal name. It is Lydia Thornton who makes 
the marvelous conserves and jellies for which 
Strawberry Farm is famous; who oversees the 
dairy, and turns its possibilities to profits; who 
bids the flower garden blossom like a rose, and 
the house-plants thrive beneath her genial influ- 
ence, although the most sacred blooms are cer- 
tain to find their way to the widow’s vases, and 
Lydia knows it. It is she who takes care that 
Mr. Bristol shall find his table supplied with his 
favorite dishes, handsomely garnished and served ; 
who keeps his house in perfect order, with a sys- 
tem to which the planetary is akin ; and who gives 
it alla flavor of home and comfort, a foretaste 
of paradise, such as few bachelors experience or 
deserve. It is Lydia who hunts up the newest 
books, writes for him when he is tired, darns 





tender thoughts into the holes in his stockings, 

ys off the servants, bears the brunt, spares 
herself nothing in his interest, and forgets that he 
uses that detestable es ae Sa Perhaps you 
already suspect that she is in love with Mr. Bris- 
tol, and perhaps she might be if it had ever oc- 
curred to him to wish it. But what is the use 
of giving away your heart unasked? Does any 
one value such a gift? Light -come, light go. 
Let them struggle and fight for what they would 
have, and it will seem all the more precious. 
Who cares for the fruit that falls at a breath, 
compared with that which hangs temptingly out 
of reach? Thus, though it was Lydia’s supreme 


-pleasure to make Theodore Bristol happy, yet in 


so doing she never betrayed herself to him; she 
left him to infer that happiness was a common- 
place, every-day affair, independent of any man- 
agement on her part—something taneous in 
the nature of things, but which he fancied would 
be increased tenfold when Prudence Blaine 
should assume the helm. When he said to 
Lydia at the breakfast-table, ‘‘I should like 
Drake to carry some of these new melons up to 
Mrs. Blaine’s,” or, ‘‘ I promised Miss Prudence 
the passion-flower you have coaxed into blossom ; 
will you see that she gets it?” though a strong 
spasm held Lydia’s heart as in a vice for a breath- 
ing space, she made answer as composedly as if 
he had only requested her to pour him a cup of 
coffee, instead of requiring a sacrifice; not that 
she grudged Prudence the melons or the pas- 
sion-flower, or any thing else but his heart's love. 
Still one must abide by Fate. If Prudence was 
to be his wife, it must be for the discipline of 
both, and she sometimes pitied him more than 
herself. She wondered greatly in those days if 
any woman ever married the man she loved 
best, or did not rather marry from pique or 
prudence, or because ‘‘he teased her so,” since .| 
here was Prue, with eyes wide open, marrying 
for a situation, and because she could not resist 
the temptation of owning Strawberry Farm, 
while she (Lydia) forgot the fortune, and loved 
the man for naught. 

When she heard their names coupled together, 
when neighbors hinted at the not distant day 
when the farm would have a new mistress, when 
an unruly servant flouted and hoped the master 
would marry the pretty, smooth-spoken young 
lady soon, then Lydia felt the difficulties of her 
situation ; but in the interim she took a true en- 
joyment in keeping trouble out of the way of 
one whom she believed would too soon cultivate 
acquaintance with it; and perhaps there was 
some e of comp tion in the assurance 
that by-and-by he would come to see and ac- 
knowledge to himself where his true happiness 
lay hidden. We have such serious lessons. She 
must learn to forget and unlove him, while he 
must learn that he had been blind as well as 
deaf. And then, perhaps, Lydia had no right to 
expect so high a fortune as marriage with Mr. 
Bristol. The Bristols were a family old as the 
hills, while the Thorntons might belong to a 
much later formation. lLydia’s parents had ap- 
peared among the inhabitants of Bracken, no 
one knew from whence, and had disappeared 
as mysteriously, no one knew whither, leaving 
Lydia, a child of ten years, to the tender mer- 
cies of Mr. Bristol's mother tilf she should be 
called for. As the years flew by and nobody 
called for her, it got to be something of a joke 
about Bracken: certain things were as likely to 
happen as Lydia Thornton to be called for; 
Christmas was coming, and so was Lydia's father. 
Every stranger labored under the suspicion, for 
a time, of being that hero in disguise. ‘Ihe chil- 
dren at school twitted her about it; when she 
was dismissed before them, they giggled signifi- 
cantly; they sometimes left her out of their 
games for fear that she would be summoned and 
spoil every thing. And it was here that ‘Theo- 
dore Bristol stepped in and took her part, and 
silenced the gossipers and gigglers forever; and 
it was here that he won Lydia’s lonely heart. 
And when his mother died, and left her a second 
time, till she should be called for, in his charge, 
he had almost forgotten but that she had as much 
right to his protection and to share in the lit- 
tle fortune as if to the manner born. When his 
deafness began to grow upon him, before he 
brought his vanity into subjection to his trump- 
et, Lydia, in her turn, became his support and 
shield; she stood between him and this same 
giggling, prying outside world for a time, till he 
should get his bearings and adjust his mind to 
the new condition. After that they came to 
Strawberry Farm, and Mr. Bristol met Miss Pru- 
dence, and fell in love with a shadow. ‘The first 
time that Lydia came to suspect it was through 
a neighbor who dropped in for a quiet chat. 
‘*T was a-saying to Mr. Bristol up ter Widder 
Blaine’s,” said she, ‘‘ that he oughter git mar- 
ried.” Lydia looked up quickly from her mend- 
ing, and met Theodore’s conscious eye. 

**Up at Widow Blaine’s,” said she, thinking 
aloud. 

‘*Yes: Prue’s a mighty pretty miss, and a 
housekeeper ter hoot. It would be kinder nice 
now, wouldn't it, for you ter see another woman’s 
face at the board? And, thinks I, young men 
don't hang round pretty gals for nothing, if they 
be deaf.—I joked her after you was gone, Mr. 
Bristol, but she said she couldn’t think of a 
deaf man!” screamed the old busybody. 

**Did she say that?” asked Mr. Bristol, col- 
oring, with his head bent and his hand at his 





r. 

“Yes, but I reckon you could overcome them 
scruples; they'll never amount ter pennyweights. 
There was Deacon Hemp’s son, as lost an arm in 
the wars and broke his nose, and the girl he 
courted vowed she would not look at him, and 
now she can’t bear him out of her sight.” 

Lydia grew watchful after this; she was sus- 
picious when he came and when he went, when 
he was silent or chatty. Writing letters for 





him one day, she came across a slip of paper on 


which, in some idle hour, filled with the vision 
of Prue, he had scrawled, ‘‘ Prudence—Prue— 
Prudence Blaine. When Prudence, heavenly 
maid, was born, there bloomed a rose without a 
thorn!” Lydia felt quite guilty at having seen 
it; her heart sank within her at the revelation 
of his day-dreatns; she crashed the paper in her 
hand, as if it had been a scorpion, and threw. it 
into the grate, ‘‘A rose without a thorn! 
There’s no such thing in nature. Ah, love makes 
a poet of every man orice,” she thought. ‘‘It is 
a beautiful dream, but one day the thorns will 
waken him, alas!” And a tear gathered and 
rolled unchecked down her cheek. 

‘What the deuce is the matter, Lydia?” 
asked Theodore, suddenly looking over the top 
of his book. ‘* What are you crying about ?” 

‘* I’m not crying, Sir.” 

‘*T say you are crying; there’s a tear on your 
cheek already.” 

‘* And haven’t I a right to cry if I please?” 

“Only you’d better laugh.” 

**Those who laugh now will cry by-and-by. 
I had rather do my crying up first, and have it 
over and done with.” 

He relapsed into his book again, only to star- 
tle her, half an hour later, by asking, ‘‘ What 
was it, Lydia? Were you crying for the moon, 
child ?” 

‘Yes, I was crying for the moon. Do be 
quiet! Here, I’ve gone and written, ‘ Dear Mr. 
Moon, please send me a specimen of your best 
tears,’ when you wished me to ask Mr. Holiday 
for a specimen of his Rocky Mountain potatoes. 

‘*No, we can raise our own tears, thank you. 
I wonder if this author, by-the-way, knows what 
he’s talking about? He says that any man may 
marry any woman, if he doesn’t give it up too 
soon. Encouraging, isn’t it? But I suppose he 
means any man who has ears to hear.” 

‘*T don’t suppose he means any thing of the 
kind. Some women might prefer a lover with— 
imperfect hearing. I think the author is right ; 
only they usually do give up too soon.” 

** May I ask if Dr. Drew gave up too soon? 
Eh, Lydia? was that why you didn’t marry 
him ?” 

‘*No, that was not the reason. W722? you be 
quiet! How on earth can I write in such a 
Babel!” 

But Lydia was no longer happy; she had 
thrown her peace.of mind into the grate, crushed 
with the slip of paper. Yet, for the life of her, 
she could not resist torturing herself daily with 
needless jealousies—needless, since hope and un- 
certainty were over. Qne day he said, ‘‘I wish 
you would write a note and invite Mrs. Blaine 
and Prudence to tea, while the strawherries are 
fine.” 

Lydia’s heart gave a great throb in her bosom. 
She had known it all along, but it was just as 
sudden, just as sharp. ‘To have Prudence sit- 
ting by and considering how long before she 
should choose to take the housekeeping out of 
her hands; to have them exchanging glances 
and hand-clasps under her very eyes; to per- 
ceive love in the tone, the thought, the endeavor ; 
and to sit aside and pour the tea smilingly, to 
pass the sugar, and keep the wormwood! Oh, 
she had loved him longest and best: why were 
true hearts pierced and burdened thus? But 
she wrote the note’ unmurmuringly. 


“Dear Mrs. ee Bristol sends his compli- 
ments, and we should be”—(happy? Nay, Mr. Bristol 
would be happy; his happiness should be hers; yes)— 
“happy if you and Miss Prudence would take tea with 
us to-morrow afternoon. Very truly, . 

“Lypia THORNTON.” 


**We should be happy!” quoted Miss Prue. 
‘* Who cares whether she is or not? It’s a fib, 
too. I should think she was Mr. Bristol’s wife, 
or expected to be. I'll give her a lesson she'll 
never forget when I am Mrs. Bristol!” But they 
accepted the invitation, and took their work, as 
the way was in Greendale; and poor Lydia sat 
and kept the ball of conversation rolling and 
growing big enough to crush her, and knew that 
the neck-tie Miss Prue was embroidering with 
pansies was for Theodore, and praised the pat- 
tern, and was altogether like a saint at the stake 
singing halleluiahs, And when Theodore came 
in it was just as she had predicted; he had no 
eyes or ears or trumpet for any one else. Prue 
had to be shown the garden; the distant view 
of the sea from the upper windows, with the re- 
volving light-house brooding over leagues of 
breakers; then the old porcelain service which 
his great-great-grandfather brought from China; 
the treasures of India muslins, which he had never 
dreamed of showing to Lydia, and which he told 
Miss Prue, significantly, could be drawn through 
a wedding-ring. 

‘* And don’t you think all this is worth being 
mistress of ?” asked the widow, a servant having 
claimed Lydia's attention in another place. 

‘* What did your mother say?” asked Theo- 
dore, inclining his head. 

‘**She said that Strawberry Farm was a place 
worth visiting (or words to that effect).” 

‘* And how would it wear for a lifetime, Miss 
Prue ?” 

“* Admirably, no doubt”—in the trumpet— 
(‘‘if the master were not a haddock. ‘Think, 
ma, of screaming one’s life away !”) 

‘**Tt’s better than such a fight as we have to 
keep up appearances.” 

**Yes, if only one could have the things 
one wants, without disagreeable conditions at- 
tached.” 

After tea they played croquet on the lawn— 
that is, Mr. Bristol and Prue did: Lydia and 
the widow sat and watched them. And when 
they had gone home, and the day’s work was 
done, Lydia cried like a child from pure ex- 
haustion. So time went on. Mr. Bristol urged 
his suit. Miss Prue had it in consideration, 
keeping him in a state of devoted uncertainty 
which was like a high fever—now encouraging, 
and now thwarting him. She supposed that 





eventually she should take up her local habita- 
tion and her name at Strawberry Farm; but there 
was a certain widower in her mental landscape 
whose fortune as well as hearing eclipsed The- 
odore’s, and who, taken by her pretty face, had 
traveled out of his way to do her homage, had 
sent remembrances and precious gifts, and held 
out flattering hopes—whom she trusted, by pa- 
tience and the display of other virtues, to bring 
to the proper pitch of infatuation; failing in 
which endeavor, here was Mr. Bristol waiting 
her pleasure. It was at this time that Theodore 
announced his intention of traveling abroad ; he 
had staid too long in one corner of the world ; 
he was growing rusty; perhaps he required 
more polish to render himself acceptable to 
Prue; perhaps absence would teach her to value 
his presence; perhaps—a thousand things! 
Prue’s blood fairly curdled at this unexpected 
maneuvre. She had her own perhapses to 
contend with. Perhaps he might escape her, 
and Mr. Jewel not yet secure! 

Lydia made him ready and packed his trunks 
with wet eyelids and aching heart. What might 
not happen while he was away? What should 
she do with the long days? What would the 
seasons be like without him? So we each have 
our own view-point, and no one borrows his 
neighbor's telescope, or trusts to its refracting 
power. If I could see the world through your 
eyes, it would be as good as translation to an- 
other planet, forsooth. 

He was gone a year, but he wrote often to 
Prue, sometimes to Lydia. Lydia’s were gener- 
ally letters of business, occasionally diverging into 
descriptions of the miracles of the Old World. 
In one he wrote: ‘I went to the opera last 
night. You have never been at one? We will 
go some time together. Prue doesn’t affect 
them. I used not to care a farthing for one. 
But I hear that the music is divine, and I know 
that the acting is human.” 

He returned one day as unexpectedly as he 
went, rode over from the station in a hired 
wagon, and kissed Lydia on both cheeks. He 
had a happy, debonair manner with him, like a 
child relieved of some burden, and he laughed 
softly to himself at times. ‘‘ I am so glad to get 
home,” he explained, ‘‘ though, upon my word, 
Lydia, travel is good for the soul, as well as con- 
fession. How is Prue?” Then he took his hat 
and his trumpet and went to see for himself. 

Prudence and her mother were shelling pease 
on the little veranda at the back of the house, 
the aforesaid Mr. Jewel having engaged to dine 
with them; and they were vocalizing their 
thoughts freely at the same time, which pre- 
vented their hearing Mr. Bristol touch the 
knocker and then walk into the hall—follow- 
ing the sound of their voices, you would have 
said, speaking of any one but Mr. Bristol. 

“* There, ma,” Prue was saying ; “‘ here’s a pod 
with nine peas in it, as I’m a sinner. I mean 
to put it up over the door.” 

**Law! you'd better put it into the pot.” 

**Oh, don’t you know? The first unmarried 
man who comes in under a pod containing nine 
peas you're sure to marry; and isn’t Mr. Jewel 
coming to dinner ?” 

“Then you're going to throw Mr. Bristol 
over?” 

“Tf Mr. Jewel ever thinks it worth his while 
to propose. I shall say nothing decisive to 
Theodore till then; but a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, anyway, especially a bird- 
of- paradise.” 

** And if Mr. Jewel doesn’t propose ?” 

“Why, then, there'll be nothing to do but to 
fall back upon Mr. Bristol, trumpet and all. 
Nothing is more simple, nor more provoking. 
Oh dear! when Mr. Jewel lives in town, and 
drives a span, and gives spreads, and has ears to 
hear !” 

‘“‘Bat I’ve heard vou tell Theodore that you 
didn’t care for gay life.” 

‘*Neither do I. How can you be gay and 
live with a ‘dummy ?’” 

Just then some one tapped on the open door, 
and—there was Mr. Bristol. ‘‘ (Goodness gra- 
cious! we weren't talking loud, were we? He’s 
deaf, that’s one comfort.) —Where did you come 
from, Mr. Bristol ?” cried the beaming Prudence, 
jumping up and upsetting the pease, which went 
rolling down the steps like ten-pins of Lilliput. 
‘*I’m so delighted. —(I wish you or the pease were 
in Guinea!)—Did you come over in a balloon?” 

‘*T.came this morning to give you a surprise.” 

‘*(I hate surprises. }—How nice! Then you'll 
stay to dinner, won’t you ?—(Lucky I didn’t put 
up my pod, ma!)—There’s a Mr. Jewel coming 
to dine; it ‘ll be so nice having you; three’s such 
an awkward number!—(Of course it spoils the 
whole business, but there’s nothing else to be 
done).” 

‘“* Thanks,” said Mr. Bristol. ‘¢I shall be 
glad to be of service to you, and please myself 
at the same time.” 

(‘* Why couldn’t he have had something bet- 
ter to do to-day !”) 

‘*(Never mind; I'll take care of him. So Mr. 
Jewel can have a chance to make as much love 
as he likes. You can show him the old eagle’s 
nest in the pines out on the hill. Mr. Bristol's 
been there a thousand times—won’t want to go 
again. And after twilight you can take a can- 
dle into the garden, and let him see the luminous 
crown of the fraxinella. Theodore’s seen it, and 
there won't be the ghost of an excuse for his go- 
ing too—don’t you see? He'll stay with me.) 
—Ahem! I suppose there’s no end to the good 
things you’ve seen abroad, Mr. Bristol? What 
a pity now that you couldn't have heard as well 
as seen! They do say that the music in Paris 1s 
splendid?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Mr. Bristol, slowly. 
“I'd got pretty well reconciled to my deafness ; 
every thing has its advantages.” : 

‘“Seems to me he’s sort of depressed. Hasnt 
lost his property, think ?” 
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‘< Perhaps he’s got another sweetheart.” 

‘6 Ahem! I suppose you've seen lots of hand- 
some girls out there a i a 

“* Yes, a great many beauties. : 

‘Did you lose your heart, Mr. Bristol?” 

Prue. 
ans it was lost before I left, Miss Prue; how 
truly lost I did not know till my return.” 

Their other guest arrived in due season, and 
they had rather a stupid, stiff dinner-party, and 
at last Mr. Jewel turned to Prue, and asked, 

“ An old frienc of yours?” ; 

“Only a = one is obliged to be 

i ou know. ; 
een as if he contemplated suicide. How 
long has he been deaf?” : 

“J never knew him otherwise.—Mr. Bristol, 
shall I give you some grapes ?” 

“*T beg pardon.” 

‘Will you have some grapes ?” 

‘Dates? No, thank you.” 

‘There's a specimen.—Let me give you some 

-T-A- e 
at Grapes? Oh yes, thanks.” 

‘¢ What a man for a lover!” said Mr. Jewel, 
aside. ‘‘ Imagine a young lady screaming, ‘I 
will,’ and promising to love and obey through a 

m eo 
me Its very hard to find ears and talk too. 
I pity his wife.” j 

“Oh! then he is married ?” 

‘T suppose he will be some day. The world’s 
before him where to choose.” 

In the mean time Mrs. Blaine shouted at Mr. 
Bristol from her end of the table, and made pro- 
found remarks about nothing, till Prue said, 
‘‘J’ve been telling Mr. Jewel about the old ea- 
gle’s nest. Would you like to go out with us to 
see it, Mr. Bristol ?” " : 

“Thank you; I shall like to go,” rising with 
the others. 

“‘ Ma, are you not coming?” called Prue, look- 
ing back, and speaking loud enough for Theodore 

hear. 

r “I guess not to-day, dear; my ankle’s not 
strong, and that hill takes all the breath out of 


‘¢ What did your mother say, Miss Prue?” 

‘¢She doesn’t feel strong enough to go.” 

“Qh! are you not going, Mrs. Blaine? Let 
me stay with you, then.” ¥ 

‘“‘There, don’t disappoint us,” cried Prue. 

‘© Will it be a disappointment ?” 

‘* How can you ask ?” 

‘‘ But three are poor company, you said.” 

“And two are sometimes no better.” And 
then she joined Mr. Jewel. 

When Theodore returned home that night, 
Lydia, who knew his moods as she knew her 
own heart, remarked that his vivacity had evap- 
orated at the widow's. ‘‘It must be a dry 
atmosphere there,” she thought; then: ‘‘Did 
you see Prue? Was she well ?” 

‘““Yes, yes; they had a Mr. Jewel to dine 
with them.” : 

‘“©(Oh, jealous! How do you like the sensa- 
tion, my poor young man? J know it well 
enough to pity you.)—You didn’t find her in 
any way changed ?” 

“¢ No—I suppose not.” 

“You suppose not! 
ever ?” 

“Prettier. The fact is, Lydia, a deaf man 
has very little chance in this world.” 

“Oh! oh!” with a world of sympathy in her 
soft, patient eyes. ‘‘I wish, I wish I could 
change with you; I wish I might,” she mur- 
mured to herself. He looked at her almost as 
if he understood.—‘‘ And so she slighted you 
for this Mr. Jewel ?” 

‘She did nothing of the sort; she did not 
dare. Why? Because if Mr. Jewel does not 
propose, she means to marry me!” And he 
laughed a laugh that sounded more like a sob. 

“How! What do you mean? How do you 
know ?” aghast. ; 

‘“‘T heard her say so with my own ears—with 
my own ears! I did not go abroad on a fool’s 
errand, Lydia, though I returned on one! I 
can hear to-day as well as you can. Iam no 
longer a deaf man! Much good it does me to 
find the woman I loved a cheat—a cheat!” 

“The woman you loved !” 

“Yes, the woman I loved—for, by my word, I 
love so mean a thing no longer. ‘Oh, the sad 
imperfect tense !’” x 

** All tenses are sad to me,” sighed Lydia. 

“You? Why are they sad?” ' 

“Oh, I forgot you could hear,” crimsoning. 
“T can not believe it, but I am so glad—I can 
not tell you how glad!” 

Mr. Bristol went to the widow’s no more; he 
passed Miss Prue with the shadow of a frigid 
bow; she smiled back in saucy coquetry, and 
sent him her wedding-cards. He had been six 
months in full possession of his senses then. The 
day after the wedding he said to Lydia, ‘‘Do 
you know, if it weren’t so cruel, I’d send Pru- 
dence Jewel a wedding-gift of my old ear- 
trumpet!” 

‘“* Why—for pity’s sake, why ?” 

‘* Because I have just read in the evening pa- 
per that the concussion consequent upon the 
bursting of a cannon has paralyzed the nerve of 
Mr. Jewel’s ear, and rendered him stone-deaf. 
= you once said of me, I know how to pity 

im.” 


‘When did I say that?” 

‘“When you thought I was jealous of Mr. 
Jewel. Come, Lydia, of whom have you been 
jealous ?” 

‘*Nay, but I shall not tell you.” 

‘Then tell me why all tenses are sad alike to 
you. ‘Tell me, love, if the present tense, in which 
: ask you to be my wife, is sad too? Speak, dar- 
ing!” 

“Your wife! 
can not bear it! 
pity—” 


Isn’t she as pretty as 


You are laughing at me; I 
You do not love me: it is 





**I do love you—I swear I do! But for be- 
ing both blind and deaf I should have loved you 
best and first.” 

“*But I am not pretty like Prue, and—and 
nobody ever called for me, and— 

** You are so pretty to me, Lydia, so precious, 
that if you carry your face away from me to any 
happier fireside, you will be my death. And as 
for the rest, come to me;. I have called for you, 
Lydia. Is not that enough ?” 

And so Lydia blesses the day in which she 
was left to be called for! 








SOMETHING ABOUT FAIRS. 


‘ Sharptown people have just had a fair ; 
and a grand time they had, too, besides 
making lots of money. I went over to assist in 
the preparations, as they sent me word that the 
fair would never begin or go on right unless 
Aunt Sally was there to give directions. Some- 
how or other they’ve got it into their heads that 
I know just how to manage these troublesome 
things, and so I’m sent for, far and wide, to 
superintend. 

Well, we had a nice hall to begin with, and 
there were plenty of lads and lasses ready to 
carry out all sorts of suggestions as soon as 
they were made. What they wanted most were 
ideas. ‘‘Do let us have something original, 
Aunt Sally; something that they don’t have at 
all the fairs in the country.” 

‘*You’re like those Athenians mentioned in 
Scripture,” I answered; ‘‘always in quest of 
some new thing. But people, I suppose, are of 
just the same sort nowadays as they were in the 
Apostles’ time. We must see what there is to 
be invented.” 

Of course there was the usual stereotyped va- 
riety of pretty things upon the long tables on ei- 
ther side of the hall; but a show of some descrip- 
tion would fit in quite nicely over in the corner, 
and draw in lots of money besides. What could 
be better than an antiquarian establishment, 
into which should be gathered whatever curiosi- 
ties of dress we might be able to discover? The 
plan of proceeding was to be kept profoundly se- 
cret, but every body was sent in quest of the 
finery of past ages. 

Some trunks in my possession that had been 
packed away for nearly half a century furnished 
a rare old wedding dress complete, with even the 
faded bouquet preserved that had flourished at 
my mother's wedding ; also my father’s coat and 
knee-breeches, with some other mementoes of 
the period. Then among some other collection 
was found a quaint old doll of the olden time. 
Others contributed dresses, hats, and bonnets of 
almost every date, some rather dilapidated, it is 
true, but still available toward the general dis- 
play. Besides the wearing apparel there were 
old-time pieces of furniture arranged around 
the little apartment, improvised by hanging gay 
calico bed-spreads upon cheaply made wooden 
frames, and on to these were pinned whatever 
relics it were convenient to display. 

When every thing was ready, the grand feat- 
ure of the occasion was the evening reception, at 
which were present some of the illustrious per- 
sonages of past times. Martha Washington and 
Dolly Madison were in all their glory, and cer- 
tainly never looked better in their lives. Marie 
Antoinette and the little Dauphin seemed quite 
at home, and might have taken lessons from 
Ristori, so well did they play their parts. Other 
belles and beaux of the same period, as well as 
more modern ones, looking quaint and queer 
enough, as examples of changing fashion, were 
endeavoring to do the elegant proprieties of the 
hour. I had enough to do introducing them by 
their newly assumed titles; but their laughing 
faces were familiar in spite of the dignities they 
had assumed. 

One very gay girl was dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned short gown and quilted petticoat, with her 
great-grandmother’s cap upon her head,. and out 
of a basket that she held sold little packages, 
said to contain the purest of cosmetics, all tied 
up with bright-colored ribbons. Some were 
labeled ‘rouge for ladies’ cheeks ;” others, 
‘*pearl- powder for the complexion,” ‘‘a lo- 
tion to prevent wrinkles,” ‘‘a polish for either 
ladies or gentlemen,” ‘‘a wash to perfume the 
breath,” etc. 

They sold rapidly enough, and the basket was 
replenished from time to time with fresh pack- 
ages from some reserve stock, for every one want- 
ed the various recipes, and the fair saleswoman 
assured her customers that these were invalua- 
ble commodities, whether used as preventives or 
remedies, and warranted neither to injure the 
skin nor soil the fingers. 

Here are a few specimens that will give an 
idea of the plan, and perhaps set some of our 
amateur poets and poetesses at work to prepare 
a few additional ones : 


ROUGE—(Modesty). 


Rouge that is brilliant, pure, —_ be relied on; 
A color natural—a sure and tried one— 
Which comes and 


h 
Fea a se jiration trickle on the cheek, 
This jiant color shows no tell-tale streak. 


PEARL-POWDER—(Cleanliness). 


And enhance 
Thy face, fair and comely, still fairer will seem— 
‘ot a freckle or uae be there ; 
And cleanliness, over all virtues supreme, 
Shall name thee the queen of the fair. 


A VALUABLE POLISH FOR EITHER SEX—(Po- 
liteness). 


The use of all other cosmetics were vain— 
They’d produce no effect worth the naming— 

Without trne a yet, with it, ‘tis plain 
That all will your friendship be claiming. 





A LOTION TO PREVENT WRINKLES—(Good 
Humor). 


Both pleasant and healthy is this recipe; 

Not because it is new do I send it to thee. 

But mark: without this the list were. not complete 
Of valued cosmetics I’d lay at thy feet. 

Pray do not, my friend, decline this in disdain— 
A thing which I know you've used time and again. 
A PERFUME FOR THE BREATH—(Trwth). 
The best perfume to take upon thy tongue 
Is trathfalness and candor; prai and sung 

By poets and by sages, and to be 
Thy passport into heaven and its society. 
TO BEAUTIFY THE HANDS AND FEET. 


Let them be ever found in ways of virtue, 
Swift to befriend the needy if he ask; 
Thus white and fair, free from the stains that hurt 


‘ou 
will be thy hands when done the pleasing task. 


The list may be lengthened out at the pleasure 
of the poet, but these will serve as specimens of 
our undertakings at the Sharptown fair. Ican 
not tell how many quires of pink and white and 
blue perfumed note-paper was used for the oc- 
casion, but I know that as every one of them 
produced ten cents, our profits were large, and 
the revenue therefrom very considerable, besides 
the fun it occasioned. Our little reception-room 
was thronged during the entire evening with vis- 
itors coming and going, and trays of delicious 
coffee were passed around by young misses 
dressed like children of a former period. 

As neither the coffee nor the rhymes are copy- 
righted, they are at the service of the readers of 
the Bazar. Aunt SALLy. 





AN EPISODE OF DRESS. 


I GO one evening to visit a family of sisters, 
well-born, well-educated, and sufficiently well 
off. The eldest is called Emily. She is not pret- 
ty, and never was, and has now reached eight-and- 
twenty, and become the chaperon of her younger 
sisters. She goes in for extreme usefulness, is 
an admirable daughter, despises amusements as 
‘*nice for the young ones, but rather frivolous,” 
wears her soft brown hair scraped down on each 
side of her face ‘‘tidily,” high, unfashionable 
dresses in the evening, thinks of every one’s 
comfort and happiness but her own, and refuses 
to dance. I find Emily, on my arrival, in a 
dark silk dress, knitting a stocking, in the 
strongest light in the room. As the gas pours 
on her patient face, I notice instantly that she is 
somewhat passée ; in any other place this might 
have been unobserved, for I know her to be only 
twenty-eight, though to-night I find it difficult 
to believe it; her features are well formed, but 
the style of dressing the hair absolutely forces on 
your attention the increasing hollowness of her 
cheek. 

Emily shakes hands with fingers entangled in 
gray worsted, knits hard through my second sen- 
tence, and then, lest attention to me should cause 
her to drop a stitch, I go off to find Alice, who 
is the pretty one of the four, A prettier girl I 
have never seen than Alice—as she looks some- 
times; but she makes terrible mistakes. She 
has what is called golden hair—that is, drab. 
She has heard that people with fair hair ought 
to wear blue. So she wears blue—a shade too 
dark, which does not impart a scrap of yellow to 
her hair. She has a velvet band fastened tightly 
across it: her head is not a pretty shape, though 
she has a sweet smile: she does not know that 
a broad band across the hair is the most trying 
thing in the world ; not one head in twenty can 
bear it. I don’t discover her for some minutes ; 
the drawing-room is a very gay one, with sky 
blue doors, and white walls and ceiling. Pres- 
ently I discern Alice sitting against the blue 
door, in the usual blue dress a shade too deep. 
She informs me that I have passed her twice—I 
do not think I am to blame! Her next sister, 
Dora, is standing by her in white; her dress is 
merino; and though evidently new, from the 
angular form of the pleats and the loud crackling 
of the lining, it naturally looks dirty against the 
snowy freshness of the paper on the wall. Hay- 
ing just come in from the dark street, the ex- 
treme whiteness of the room dazzles me; I can’t 
see outlines. Dora is very sallow, and unhappi- 
ly carries a blue fan, which makes her look as 
yellow as a guinea. 

Clemence ‘‘ came out” last week, and is nearly 
as pretty as Alice, in her way. She has a dark 
complexion which, when she has a color, is very 
clear and beautiful. She is a little coquette, and 
just now, when she does not know I am watch- 
ing her, she looks charming. I can just see her 
profile against a pure yellow screen, which I have 
always hitherto hated for its raw color, because 
they generally have the gas-light sharp upon it. 
To-night the lamp happens to be on one side, 
and the hue which it borrows in the half-light 
enhances the slight flush on Clemence’s cheek. 
I can not see her dress, for a large crimson chair 
stands between us. She knows I admire her. 
When she observes me she will blush, and per- 
haps banter me. Now she turns and comes for- 
ward. Alas! she wears a satin dress the exact 
color of her face, with flounces up to the waist. 
I had always fancied her tall; to-night she ap- 
pears hardly four feet high: this is caused by the 
flounces. I am disappointed, and liked her bet- 
ter behind the chair. As we speak she turns her 
head over with what would be a pretty gesture 
if she had not a scar on her throat, and places 
against her cheek a scarlet fan—this is the fin- 
ishing touch—which takes away absolutely every 
vestige of her color. She looks positively hide- 
ous as she stands. _ I will go back to Alice. 

Alice has the prettiest of shoulders, and per- 
haps that may excuse her for adopting a fashion 
so ugly as a low dress. Her arms-are a little 
too fat, and rather red at the elbow. The hard 
straight line around her neck, trimmed with 
hard X’s in blue velvet, would ruin any neck 
but hers. She is occupied in welcoming some 
guests. 





Who is the old young lady who has just come 
into the room with a lady so fat and décolletée 
that her friends ought to shut her up? The old 
young lady is terribly thin, and also very décol- 
letée. There is a frightful hollow in her back; 
the vertebra of her spine are like a crocodile’s ; 
but she is a brave woman, and obeys the fashion. 
She has also lost a tooth. Probably she is one 
of Emily’s sort—abhors what is false: her hair 
is very thin, so much so that it would be true to 
say she had none, but she would scorn a single 
band of false hair. I said the fat woman was 
also alarmingly décolletée—I don’t know which 
of them is most offensive. Her gloves are cut- 
ting through her wrists, her voluminous white 
and pink train impedes her already difficult 
progress. My hostess’s daughters are better 
than this! I perceive Emily's foot: it is large: 
she seems rather proud of its size, and protrudes 
it, incased in a conspicuous white kid sheath, as 
a mark of her superiority to these considerations 
of form. Alice, I know, has a tiny little foot ; 
to-night it is entirely concealed by the most 
enormous rosettes I have ever seen, and might 
be as big as a Pict’s. 

The last straw has been laid on my back, and 
I take my leave. 

To a man who has a quick eye for the pictur- 
esque, or, let us say, the appropriate, and there 
are such men, these sights in modern drawing- 
rooms are more than disagreeable —they are 
ghastly. I am saying nothing about indecency. 
‘That is hardly a portion of my present subject. 
But why, if a woman has a neck like a skeleton, 
must she tell the world so? Why, if fate has 
made her grow stouter than it is permitted to be, 
must she squeeze and fold her fat into a tight 
low dress because it is the fashion? Why must 
she draw a hard line around her shoulders, that 
seems to cut her in two, and wear sleeves which 
are mere straps to keep her gown on, without 
caring, without knowing, whether her arms are 
models? Why must she wear trimmings of 
great O's and X's and vandykes on her skirt, so 
that at a little distance the first thing about her 
that strikes the eye is the trimming? Why, if 
very tall, must she take the arm of a very little 
man, and make herself and him look absurd ? 
Why will she draw attention to her want of color 
by wearing red or arsenic green? Why, with 
red hair, is her dress pink? Why, when in avery 
pale dress, does she lean against the wall which the 
barbarity of American ignorance has papered with 
white? Why, with black hair, does she carry a 
heavy burden of jet flowers, combs, and impossi- 
bly thick plaits that make her head look like an 
elephant’s on an antelope’s body? Why will she 
trust to the very moderate gifts nature has en- 
dowed her with to fight against the most abnor- 
mal disadvantages? Why—why—but eneugh: 
these are only some of the insane mistakes that 
nearly all girls commit, many of them girls with 
artistic tastes and capacities, in every direction 
except dress, whose eyes you may see shine with 
pleasure at a sunset or a beautiful flower—which, 
nevertheless, they steadily refuse to take a hint 
from. 

Very few women know what style of dress 
suits them best, or what colors: even those who 
study the art study it wrongly. One may often 
see a woman who has the makings of a dignified 
goddess se poser en coquette, or a little creature 
attempt to be stately who can only be simple. 
The best grace is perfect naturalness. Our man- 
ners form themselves, but we must form our set- 
ting of them. Nature can do much, but not 
every thing. Art should do something. 

You must choose suitable colors and suitable 
shapes for your dresses, you must study the room 
that you are to appear in, if you ever mean to 
look right; and if you know not what kind of 
room you are about to be seen in, or if you know 
that it is one of the modern white and glaring 
drawing-rooms, a plain black dress (buat never 
with low neck and short sleeves) will always be 
safe. 

The reason that an ordinary low neck with 
short sleeves looks worse in black than in any 
other color is because the hard line round the 
bust and arms is too great a contrast to the skin. 
A low neck always lessens the height, and a dark 
dress made thus lessens it still more, and it strikes 
the artistic eye as cutting the body in pieces, in 
this way: If you see a fair person dressed in a 
low dark dress, standing against a light back- 
ground some way off, the effect will be that of an 
empty dress hung up, the face, neck, and arms 
being scarcely discernible. On the other hand, 
against a dark background the head and bust 
will be thrown up sharply, and the whole dress 
and body will disappear. Thiseffect, often enough 
seen, is execrably bad. 1f you must wear a low 
black dress, let it be cut square, giving the height 
of the shoulders (or, better, the angles rounded, 
for corners are very trying), and have plenty of 
white or pale gauze or thin black net to soften 
the harsh line between the skin and the dress. 
White gauze or lace softens down the blackness 
of the dress at the edge of the bodice, and thin 
black stuff has an equally good effect, as it shades 
the whiteness of the skin into the dark color of 
the gown. Only under these conditions does the 
sudden contrast enhance, as some persons sup- 
pose, the fairness of the complexion. 

Nature abhors sharp edges. We see contrasts 
in flowers and in marbles; but they are always 
softened, each color stealing a little of the other 
at the junction of the two. Even the-sharp 
edges of a crag or house against the sky are 
seen by a practiced eye to gather some softening 
grayness either from the surrounding colors or 
by mere perspective. Trees grow thin at the 
edges and melt into the sky; in a prism, of 
course, we see the tender amalgamations of 
hues more distinctly, the secondaries lying clear- 
ly between the primaries. Ruskin had noticed 
this surely when he said, ‘‘ All good color is 
graduated,” each mixed into the next where 
there are contrasts. 
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SKETCHES AT SANDRINGHAM 
CHURCH. 


HE late illness of the Prince of Wales has 

invested all his surroundings with so much 
interest that our readers will welcome the ac- 
companying graphic sketches of: the village 
church at Sandringham, to which the Princess 
Alexandra was accustomed to steal from her 
husband's bedside to offer up prayers for his re- 
covery, and where the whole ‘royal family of 











England were constant . yisitants, during the 
Prince's protracted sickness. 

The scenery around Sandringham is some- 
what tame; there is né bold horizon, but there 
are occasional pretty dells overhung with much 
wood,..and: carpeted with a turf which is green 
even at this season. The quaint little church, 
with its buttresses arid rough ‘gray walls covered 
with ivy, which was restored about fifteen years 
ago with great taste‘and judgment, consists of 
chancel, nave, and ‘tower, with a south porch. 


—_ 


a PETAL UE! 








THE LICH-GATE IN THE CHURCH-YARD. 





The chancel, which is in the Decorated style, 
dates probably from the time of Edward III., 
but the rest of the building is in the Perpendic- 
ular style of Henry VII. The ‘church ‘is well 
constructed of iron-stone in extremely small 
pieces, with dressings of freestone; and as the 
iron-stone is very dark, the effect is nearly simi- 
lar to that of flint. Internally the church. pos- 
sessesob¢ of those beautiful oak roofs for which 
Norfolk‘isi¢elebrated. - There is also an ancient 
font cover;<richly carved, with pinnacles and 
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THE ROYAL PEW. 
SKETCHES AT SANDRINGHAM CHURCH. 
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niches; and all the windows are filled with stain- 
ed glass, some of which is as old as the church, 
and highly interesting, especially the figures of 
St. Michael, St. Ignatius the bishop, St. Bridget, 
and St. Margaret. The rest of the glass, and 
likewise the fittings, are modern, and were exe- 
cuted at the cost of Lady Harriet Cowper, ex- 
cept the organ, which was given by the Prince 
of Wales, The church-yard is remarkably pret- 
ty, and possesses one of those lich-gates once so 
common in England, but which have now almost 
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disappeared. The royal pews are on the right 
and left of the chancel; like the decorated roof, 
they are in carved oak, opened in places, and 
with figures of angels at the extremities. On 
Sunday, December 17, when the worst symptoms 
of the Prince’s illness had passed away, the little 
church was filled to overflowing with a congrega- 
tion earnest in thanksgiving and joyful in prayer, 
and they were already in their places when “the 
Queen, the Princess of Wales, Princess Alice of 
Hesse, Princess Louise, and Prince Louis of 
Hesse entered the church by a little door close 
to the royal pew. This pew is shown in one of 
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the illustrations, occupied by the Queen and her 
three daughters. 
the lich-gate, the interior of the church, and 
the porch. The lich or lych gate, we may say 
for the benefit of modern readers, is the covered 
gate-way leading to the church-yard. This was 
also known in olden times as the corpse-gate, the 
word /ich signifying a dead body in the: Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. Opposite the church tower; over- 
shadowed by trees, stands the rectory, embowered 
in ivy, and just below this the school-house, built 
and supported by the Prince of Wales. These 
and two or three neat cottages comprise the 
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The other illustrations show - 
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whole village of Sandringham. Sandringham 
Hall, the residence of the Prince, is a handsome 
building of red brick and stone, in the style of 
James I. It was built by the Prince of Wales, 
as the house which origirially stood on the site 
proved to be in a ruinous &tate, owing to the dry- 
rot. - The Sandringham property was purchased 
by the Prince from Mr. Temple, M.P., 
in 1862. In the spring of he and his bride 
passéd a part of their honey-moon there, and were 
so charmed with the beautiful country that, after 
the London season, they returned thither in the 


autumn, and the Prince ardently engaged in the | 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. 





field sports for which the region is noted. It has 
since been his favorite residence, and it was dur- 
ing his usual autumnal sojourn there that he was 
stricken down with the fever that so nearly cost 
him his life. Sandringham is situated in the 
northwest corner of the county of Norfolk, one 
of the most fertile districts of England, and par- 
ticularly noted for its abundant supply of game. 
This was probably one reason why it was chosen 
as a residence by the Prince of Wales, who is 
passionately fond of hunting. This county gives 
the title of duke to the Howard family, the de- 
scendants of the ancient Mowbrays. 


SKETCHES AT SANDRINGHAM CHURCH—THE PORCH. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. A. C. ¥.—Use fresh benzine for cleaning your 
silk. 


buffalo alpaca, costing from 75 cents to$la yard. Make 
trimmed with a bias band 


Bessrr Reppr.— Hartshorn, alcohol, and borax 
dropped in water are all used for cleansing the hair of 
dandruff, and preventing it from falling out.—We 
know nothing more than the advertisement tells us. 

Noza M‘Snanz.—The Louis XIV. polonaise has a 
‘Wattean fold in the back. Any cut paper pattern of 
an entire suit is sold at this office for 25 cents. 

A Svupsorrer.—Get brown silk of the same or a 
lighter shade than your dress, and make a deep flounce 
around it with a ruche heading, and let the ruche ex- 
tend up the second side seam to the belt. Then makea 
short broad apron of the lighter silk to cover the upper 
part of the front breadths. You will find fuller direc- 
tions in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. V. 
A Swiss over-skirt and sleeveless Pompadour basque 
‘would also be pretty with it. 

A. W. O.—We can not furnish you with stamps for 
braid and embroidery. , Send to a fancy store for such 


Mas. N.—We have already given the pronunciation 
of the names you mention, as you will find by consult- 
ing back numbers of the Bazar, and can not repeat 
them for the benefit of casual readers. The prefix 
von has the same significance as the French de, and 
denotes nobility of origin. —We have no personal 
knowledge of the article advertised.—The prejudice 
against dancing in itself is doubtless becoming weak- 
er as people learn to discriminate between healthful 
and innocent amusement and unhealthy dissipation. 

Country Covers.—The whole suit of violet satine 
will be most stylish, but a black sacque would answer 
with other costumes also, Wear pale pink, salmon, or 
sky blue neck-ties. 

Dies er Nox.—Get pale blue and pale pink silk for 
your over dresses. Make them Marguerite polonaises, 
or else a basque and apron-front over-skirt. Let the 
skirts just escape the floor. Put a black velvet Watteau 
bow on back of the shoulders, and small velvet bows 
on the sleeves and to drape the upper skirt. Pink 
coral and turquoise ornaments are suitable, but the 
absence of all ornaments is prettiest for young girls. 
Wear your hair crimped in front, the back in braids 
of three tresses passed from side to side and fastened 
by a bow, ribbon or velvet. 

©. A. W., Monrrzat.—Read description of Dolly 
Vardens in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. V. That will give you the prevalent style of 
such garments. For the accepted ideal of Dolly see a 
picture of her at her looking-glass in Bazar No. 5, Vol. 
IV. You will find her story in “ Barnaby Rudge.” 

V. C.—Marabout is pronounced as if spelled mar-a- 
boo, and describes a very fine, delicate feather.—Turban 
hats are net generally worn to church by married la- 
dies with grown daughters. They are more worn for 
convenience than for dress occasions by married la- 
dies; but if the lady in question finds them b i 


is mailed to any person sending 

M. V. S.—Many persons now have the family name 
engraved upon silver; others use the monogram of the 
lady of the house.—Make your black silk with demi- 
train, upper skirt, and basque. 

Mrs. 8. K. B.—The dish you mention is made by 
French cooks, who decline to publish the recipe. 

S.—We have never seen an indelible red ink for 
marking cotton ; and we do not know who wrote the 
song you mention. 





Brack TureaD Lace and CraPes renewed. 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite equal to new.—S, C. WARREN, 
108 West 22d St., N.Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor's, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[Com.] 





LADIES OF FASHION. 
To preserve the —_ ped ~ yp omg Pe cage bd 
lapse of years and e's e ne tod with 


STILL SELLING, ~ 
Five Hundred Copies a Day! 


EVERY BODY IS READING 
THAT MOST POPULAR NOVEL, 


MY WIFE AND I; 
on, 
Harry Henderson’s History. 


An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
“It is one of her very best.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 
“This, her latest work, is imconueetly her best. 

It is a novel, and a very interesting one. It is full of 

thought and purpose and feeling.” — Buffalo (N. Y.) 
ommercial Advertiser. 

478 pages, 12mo, Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1 75. 
GS For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price, by 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





ich has ever been dear to those beauty and 
personal charms. A benefactor of the race has in 

a toilet preparation known as the “ Bloom of Youth,” 
which has accomplished wonders in aiding nature to 
retain themuch rized gift Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” 
is undoubtedly the best ——— in the world for re- 
moving all blemishes and oration from the skin, 
leaving it clear, oe beautiful. Sold at al) crug- 
gists. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





By using Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer your hair will resume its original vitality 
and color.—[Com. ] 





Wurrooms’s Astuma Remepy.—“ A single bottle gave 
relief.”—J. D. Cusuine, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Corytne Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


——————————— EEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘The onl reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. 
Prepared only ¥ Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 








and convenient, they are not unsuitable. 

A. D. B.—Twenty-five cents is the price of an entire 
Bet of patterns of infants’ clothing, containing the six 
pieces you mention. 

Janvaky 131Tn.—We can not tell you how buckskin 
garments are cleaned. 

Anna H.—Polonaises and round mantles will prob- 
ably be worn next season. Your fringe will also be 
stylish on black cashmere, silk, or alpaca. Kilt pleat- 
ing is rather heavy for summer wear, but will be used 
on stuffs and linen dresses. 

Twenty-s200np Strert.—The lines, 

“Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 

Of self to its sphere,” 
are found in Goethe’s poems. — Artists’ proofs are 
those first taken from the plate after it has been en- 
graved. They are on India paper, are few in num- 
ber, and are signed by the artist. A limited number 
of “proofs before letter” are next taken, also om In- 
dia paper, before the title of the engraving is cut on 
the plate. Both are highly esteemed, and bring prices 
far exceeding that of the ordinary engraving. 

A. A. 8.—The over-skirt is like that you mention. 
Measure its edge for length of trimming.—We can not 
find any former questions of yours among our unar- 
swered letters. There is no charge for these replies.— 
Esquire is an English title, and there is no more rea- 
son for addressing an American thereby than there 
would be in prefixing Sir or Lord to his name. Ina 
republican country feudal titles are misnomers, and 
Mr. is a sufficient appellation for those who have no 
military or professional distinctions. 

L. 8. C.—Use the Plain-waist House Dress pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., for making your 
plaid poplin dress. You can dispense with the trim- 
ming if you have not sufficient quantity. Scallop the 
over-skirt and sleeves. 

A Svunsorrer From THE Frrst.—Use the Loose- 
sacque Wrapper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. V. You can add an over-skirt to this wrapper if 
you choose, and make a very pretty dress of it. The 
Dolly Varden polonaise would also serve your pur- 


pose. 

Miss R. F. H.—Alum is said to prevent most greens 
from fading. If your dress is valuable, it would pay 
you to send it to a French scourer, who will clean it 
by what is called “dry pressure.” 

Scuoot-Greis.—For coiffures read New York Fash- 
jons of Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. 

A Sunsorisre.—A simple and pretty masquerade 
toilette called “‘ Evening” might be made of pale blue 
tarlatan studded with silver stars, Loop it up with 
silver crescents, cut out of silver paper and pasted on 
thick Bristol board. Wear a crescent over the fore- 
head, and a long veil of blue tulle. The samie dress in 
black and silver would be appropriate for night. If 
this does not suit you, wear the Dolly. Varden costume 
Bo popular just now. For this consult New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., and an engraving in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. 

A Sunsorrmer.—Your cashmere sample did not reach 
us, but it is not necessary that the fabric be very heavy. 
We would advise a cape or mantle of some sort in- 
stead of paletots, as the first are newer, and are worn 
by young ladies, and even children. A simple round 
talma, with broad and double Watteau fold down the 
back, is very stylish. Soft old silk would do for the 
mantle lining. The over-skirt should not be lined, as 
the soft drapery of cash is idered its great 
beauty. 

Dotty Varpren.—Read answer above to “A Sub- 
scriber” for directions where to find descriptions of 
Dolly Varden costumes. 








MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. () 


Extensively used and recommended 


V by the most eminent ie sicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E15 South William Street, New York. 


IN FAN TS. 
HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
t 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 0z., Only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 
Every _ should embrace this opportunity, and 
ure r goods from the only hair importer who 
prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by oe wand or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of re; 
tered letter or money order. Correspondence answered. 


f° SOMETHING NEW, 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Ink, Pad, 


or use, sent 
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‘AFFORD M’F'G CO. 
66 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES!! 

Next to the Sewing Machine, 
the greatest boon to woman. THIMB required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, itpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. M its supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We answer—It costs 








price, and warrant Five Years. 
d for illustrated circular, in 
e le which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
erchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
2 Piano » 865 Broadway, New York. 


and mutilated money issued 
WORN, TORN, by the United States will be 
received at ITs FULL VaLvE in payment for books, &c. 
—no matter if onr-rovetn is missing, we allow FULL 
Yoo gonnsing gran it io bedi mathoted: apd got peed 
genuine, even ly mu an 
books for it’ Catal : med 





ies free for stamp. Add 
CO., Hinsdal 


H ER & CO., le, N. 
ra HIN 
Pee Catt C E 
The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
heedle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 


Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY ING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 











COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


— 


x — 










TO USE.” 


“EASIEST 


TO SELL.” 
8.M. Agents: - 


the agency and «. 
sellit. Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


$495 A Month and expenses to good Canvass- 





ers. Articles new and as staple as flour. 
Sample free. C. M. Linmneton, Chicago. 





iA BBOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. y. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
Just received, 
THREE CASES, DIRECT FROM CALCUTTA, 
Ranging in price from $500 to $1500. 
The above Cashmeres are extra fine quality and ex. 
quisite designs. pre 
, 


A large variety from $125 to $250, believed to be the 
best value ever imported. 








EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c. 
A Large Assortment 
; of 

HAMBURGH EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS, 

(All Widths). 
DOUBLE LINEN CHEMISE BANDS, 

At Very Low Prices. 

LINEN EMBROIDERED CHEMISE YOKES, 

Below Importation Prices. 

8000 NEEDLE-WORK NIGHT-DRESS SETS. 
85,000 MUSLIN EMBROIDERED BANDS, 
At Half Price. 

Also, 

A SPLENDID LINE 
of 


SWISS AND CAMBRIC FLOUNCINGS, RUF. 
FLINGS, PUFFINGS, &c. 


CAMBRIC PLAITINGS, from $1 00 to $1 30 per piece 
of 10 yards. 


LunDBORGS 











‘BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Fruit MRERS! Gen PLANTS! Flower SpEDS! 


ft., $5 00 
Pear, Std. Extra, 1 Pg Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft.,doz., 250 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Apple, e, new, bu., 12 00 
Potatoes, White Peach Blow, Ear! y Rose, bu., 
Seedlings, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ash, $3;Elm, 200 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, & New Price-List, 10c, 
F. K. PHO » Bloomington, Illinois. 


37 A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished, 
‘Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 

























t up in packages, with 
ery Cases, conve! 


New Era in Stationery. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


\/ NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
)’ LAROCHE-JOUBERT 


, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 
Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur 
de Rose; and the Ciel d’hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 

pular White-Bordered Eau du Nil 


, are NOW dy and for sale at all the principal 


tationery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in the 
different widths and new Pe sted of black bordering. 


utiful colored labels, and in Elegant Parisian Station- 


le into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 
&c., &., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 
Geo. H. Rea; 


each. 
y and Willard Felt & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr, 
have just published : 
Volume I. of 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. Luke Tyrrman, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” 
Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 

Mr. Tyerman’s work was fairly called for, both by 
the fact that no life of Wesley had been published for 
forty years, and because Southey’s, the only one toler- 
ably written as a literary performance, is the produc- 
tion of a writer who was not himself a member of the 
Society, who in few points of character resembled the 
subject of his ir, and p d no sources of in- 
formation which were not already before the world. 
Mr. Tyerman is a Wesleyan minister, and his mate- 
riais, both printed and in manuscript, have been ac- 
cumulating for seventeen years. He has made most 
diligent use of them; and his history, in regard to its 
facts, is incomparably more full than any that preceded 
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EFRUITS. 


Our Descriptive and Dlustrated Catalogue of Small 
Fruits, with Price-List for Spring of 1872, is now ready, 
and will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents. 


HLOW ERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowering 
Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, &c.,containing descriptions 
of all the new, rare, and beautiful Flowers in cultivation, 


will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for cultivation, being a valuable 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 

10, be mailed on receipt of stamp. 
“Ee One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers. 
To others, the Three for 15 cents. 

s#- Our stock of Small Fruits, Flowers, 
and Seeds is the best we have ever had, 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purehasers than ever before. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 





it.—Saturday Review, London. 

Mr. ‘'yerman’s book is by far the most valuable life 
of Wesley. Its thoroughness, frankness, fearlessness, 
simplicity; bold, yet self-distrusting discrimination ; 
its loving, yet not blind appreciation of the subject; 
its patient, painstaking, one would think exhaustive, 
collection of data and weighing of evidence ;: its gath- 
ering into a focus all the scattered rays of information 
abont Wesley and his work; all this makes one pro- 
foundly grateful to Mr. Tyerman. The leading minds 
of other denominations will welcome this as distinctly 


the best life of Wesley ever issued; and Methodists’ 


will recognize the gracious wisdom of Providence in 
setting Mr. Tyerman apart for this work.—City Road 
Magazine, London. 





G2 Harper & Brorners will send the above volume 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 50. 


J.J WILSON'S 





PATENT 


Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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TRY, IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


For Sale Everywhere. AGEN : 

on ied Territory. For Illu-trated Circulars, Addr 
IL8ON SEWING MAOHINECO., Clevelan O55 . 

Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 70? Broadway, N. ¥. 











MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Rey- 
MONEY Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, av 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1 75. 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. 
Rours, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass, With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and “The 
Tempest." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyrrman, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES’S CHARACTER. Character. By Samvri 
Sites, Author of “Self-Help,” ‘‘ History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help.”) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “ —_ of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light," &c. Parts I. and Il. 
Complete in Volume. Profusely Illustrated. 

Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Marryn Patnr, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c.’ Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. B y Jacon Anporr, Copious! 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. II 
of Science for the Young). 





MARCY'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvonru B. Marcy, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Prairie Traveler,” *‘Thirty Years 
of —— Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. ae! 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hamitron. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, tin 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the —— aud ‘Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javon Axzsort. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 75. pa 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samoxzt Suivzs, Author of ‘‘ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pavut Du Cuattuv. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $175. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu'’s Books for Boys: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Maty E.Drwry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PA “pt By Karnagre 8S. Macquorp. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS by the AUTHOR 
OF “JOHN HALIFAX." 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per 
yol The following volumes are now ready: 

Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (In Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (In Press). 


BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B.L. Fansron, Author of 
‘Joshua Marvel,” &c. Beautifully Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. -_ 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James Dr Mixxx, 
Author of “‘The Dodge Club,” “‘Cord and Creese,” 
“The ae,” c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrenor W. M. Lockuart. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. ay 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Avo.puts Trot- 
opr, Author of ‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” 
&c, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorexor MaRryat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL, By B. L. Farssox, Author of 
“ Blade-o'-Grass." 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


_— 
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MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is_acknowled, THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
‘eived from all parts of the United 
States. Lady Agents wanted to 
canvass from house to house. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
e Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arsxotv & Banninea, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


12mo, 














ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES, 

pe yah 2g the best in the world for tone, touch, 

and durability. Descriptive Pariphlets free. Address 

MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who atands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
yy dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 





cha 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of aioe much to the comfort and economy of eve: 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. - To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, as 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s , With many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
Fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any persen in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





J.B. Small’s Cut 


label showing 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, &c., 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
is 





Front. 821. 


Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Wattean Fold. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 





INTERESTING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&a@F~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
ta Harper's Catanocur mailed free on receipt of 

Siz Cents in postage stamps. * 


Dixons Free Russia. 


Free Russia. By W. Hepwortn Dixon, Author of 
‘Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Memoir of Prince Albert. 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the 
Hoaorable Cuartes Gerry. Two Steel Portraits. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. a 


Queen Victoria’s Journal. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed and 
added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Ac- 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. 
Edited by Artucr Heirs. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75, 


The Prince of Wales in Egypt. 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. Wittiam 
Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most, 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in en Over eleven thousand sold during the t 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

bee tier and Fancy: Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

= and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Fir any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 












Vol. IIT. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
BUIT ....ccccccccccee Gm dgarcaccccndesceaecs 0. 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ae? 
DY'S GORED WRAPPER....... bowel. 


WATER-PROOF CLOAK 





APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT « 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT “2 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.... ee 
LADY’S TRA a? Sl 

MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
SEE WORE OUI ot dsinnivide nt cecncdcdcadccdadce 23 

GIRL'S oe SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
panied dicadesdanuaction da duddaedehed 25 


8 — old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 ; 
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from 8 to 15 = Oisatenédstnmeiansave © 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip. Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
—_— TE POLONAISE WALKING oe 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 4 
TTEAU W 


& 


LADY'S W. La | -"“ @ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years - ahides vededa dane dduka andes * 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SEONG SOO a ic iens ccanedbcccdssdcesaas *@¢@ 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * @ 


baler ‘oii 
MA oa iy VEST-POLONAISE WALK- . 
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padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ & @ 


to 


LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........ccsccccceeeee * ¢ 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
ee on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s weer Saw Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawottr’s Toret Gryorrte Caxz is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chaneng. Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawotrr, 








Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs, Harper are doing an 
educational work. so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Marper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


SS ANNE. 
mare eo 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more yer 
Magazine in the world.—New Engi Homestead, — 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation, 











The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number, Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











_ It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as = mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household eeonomy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Harper’s Magazinx, One Year......$4 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY, 
Harprr’s Bazar, 


Harper's Macaztne, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGazint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WeEkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 2 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxkiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotnens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's Perioprcats, 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





-9600 REWARD is offered by 
= peoneeees of Dr. "8 


tarr! edy for a case o! 
“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggista at 50 cts. & 








ye. — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me:oprons, and 
Orxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PBICES, FOR CASH, PURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


COMPASS AND IN- 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, bicaron. "4 pattact 
GEM for the of every traveller, BOF, > 0 
B EVERYBODY dering reliable titne-heeper, anf also » superior 
com; Usual watch-ai giass crystal, all in a neat 
OROIDE case. WARRANTED to deacte correet time and to heep 
g in if f used—for two years. i ° 
fect trium) aaa ain ore sent in a neat prepaid to any 
idresa, for only @1: 3 for $2. Ci Ord: 
from the Bole American Agente, 





irealare sent free, Try one. nal 
BLING & 00, mang iy Veo 
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Tracner. “Q.—Yes! 
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J 
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My 


fi 


~~ : ~ —S- - : 
A TEASER FOR TEACHER. 
Well, what’s the next Letter?” 


Wiis. “Ve nex’ Letter !” 


Teacuer. “ Yes! 


Wirute. “Oo tell me! 


FACETIZ. 


Ir has been discovered by a distinguished and titled 
amateur that most opt pe tunes are classic, as 
they are the productions of Handel. 


ooo 
A farmer has no right to pull the ears of his corn: it 
is unkind. : ; 


Masten (who finds his apprentice reading a dime 
pees junday: ot te 


-school teacher said you were a 
—<. moral boy, and I find you, in work-time, read- 
t cio! , Sir?” 


ing tha perni us trash—eh, 
yy. ‘Please, Sir, I was only a-readin’ on in ’opes 
of the ’ero dyin’ conwerted !” 


—_—— —————— 
A bachelor’s face is often the worse for wear, a mar- 

ried man’s for wear and tear. é 
writes: “‘ Wyoming 


————~» 
A t authority on turtles 
Territory probably swarmed with turtles in the ear!) 
of what is known in peclogy as the tertiary period. 
we know from the large number of fossils which 
are from ¢ to time discovered there. There were 
both fresh-water turtles and land turtles, and it also 
spouse that crocodiles were quite numerous through- 
. the same region. 


those days, or the right» man would soon have beeh 
in the right place.” 


“Get your sweetheart.a-new set of teeth as a Christ- 
mas present,” is the invitation of an advertising dentist. 
. a os H 

A Southern paper, having discussed the question 
ropounded by. a New York paper, .“‘Shall.the next 
ident of the United States be a woman?” con- 
cludes as ‘follows: ‘‘ We ‘nominate Powers’s ‘Greek 
Slave." She-has three-of the qualifications, at least— 
a marble brow, a finely chiseled nose, and a silent 
tongue.” 


a 
An wngrammatical judge is apt to pass an incorrect 
sentence, ; nt 


A Great Virtue rm a SramaAn—Wrecklessness. 


° ——_.—_— 
A. watch fitted with a second-hand need not neces- 
sarily be a second-hand watch. 
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Alas!-there were no aldermen | 








Come—make haste and tell me!” 
Oo tum here to Teach me, me not here to ‘Teach go!” 


Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was 580 years: old 
when she married. There’s hope for some of you oth- 
er ladies, after all. 


Doctors generally agree about bleeding their patients. 
ae ai 


Any fool can make a woman talk, but it’s rather hard 
to make one listen. 


A dreadful story-teller once asserted that his voice 
was still for truth—and so it was. i j 


i ed x 
Tue most TastervuL HaRE-pRESSER IN THE Wortp— 
The cook. SE ie sty ties 


Maori notions on the subject of matrimony are 
somewhat loose, “‘ Rapai Horomona” (very good Solo- 
mon) being the usual expression of Maori approval on 
learning that the wise King of Israel had a thousand 


wives, : 
Steam is a servant that sometimes blows up its mas- 
ter. 
———_———_ 


Tue Otpest Borgs on Recorp—The Etruscan angurs. 
Soke Tei 
- Some authors die composing, some the other way. 
: FA icon i x lh 


Our -house-maid says the street-door doesn’t talk, 
but.she is answering it all day long. 


cake ciesincierssigpiinitintes 
‘The printer who has the devil to pay, and- doesn’t 
pay him, ought to be ashamed of himself. 


° ee 
A Connecticut fisherman one day. baited his hook 
with. a live frog. After. patiently waiting some time 
for a bite, as he chatted with a friend, he found that 
his lively bait had swum ashore, and was sitting. quiet- 
ly on the rock by his side. He wound up his line and 
went home. ; i 


_ SPAsMoDIO Love—A neuralgic affection. 


_,Some sons are chips of the old blockhead. 


A AeateTI 

There are two periods in the life of a man at which 
he is too wise to tell women the exact truth—when 
he’s in love, and when.he isn’t. 





Younc Lapy From THE Country. “Oh, Aunt Maria, did you ever!” 
Exrerrencep Revative. “La, my dear, that ain’t Nothin’ to some on ’em!” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


as fast a day as any the world has known.. 

















[Fepruary 17, 
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5 : A STRAIGHTFORWARD VIEW. 


LiTERAL 





Old Dickey S—— is a very wealthy but very illiterate 
Eas' 4 her of the Oriental 


and domestic animals of thecountry. Suddenly Dickey 
en’ 


amazero' “Tt can’t be! 
order of nature that it should be! 


miles any 
Dickey had measured the tiger by the scale of the 


map. ; 


“‘ Boys will be boys” is nonsense. Boys will be men 
—if they live long enough. 


_>——_ 

A minister at a colored wedding, wishing to make 
some humorous said, ‘‘ On such occasions as 
this it is kk to kiss the bride, but in this case 
we will omit it.” .To this ungallant remark the indig- 
nant bridegroom very pertinently replied, “On such 
occasions as this it is customary to give the minister 
$10, but in this case we will omit it.” 


od 
Rexatrve Beauty—A pretty cousin. 
_———— 


“So, Wilkins, you’re married, eh? Well, how do 
you get along?” } 

“ Not so well asI hoped. My wife gave me her hand 
— to our marriage, and. it gratified me exceed- 
ngly. She now gives it tome every day, and it doesn’t 
gratify me at all.” 4 ® 


The correspondent who wishes to know when Fast- 
day is, is notified that the day in which we live is about 


; —_—_>—_—__ ‘ 
* Indeed, you are very handsome,” said a gentleman 
to PPook] pool!” sald shee « Id say if you 
Poeh! pooh! e¢ “80 you would say if you 

did not think so.” 


“ And so you'd think,” he answered, “if I did not 


Say 80.”. , 


Why are handcuffs like guide-books ?—Because the 
are wade for two wrists. ~ * 


“come and sit by her 


‘hole bearing a placard marked “ Dangerous.” 





Hicu-Cuurcu Ciercyman. “And what do you think, Mr. Simpson, 
about a Clergyman's Turning to the East?” 
ESTRY-MAN. ( 
is Good-lookin’, he don’t want to Turn his Back to the Congregation !” 


“ 


ell, Sir, my Opinion is that if the Clergynian 


A shrewish wife, quite sick, called her husband to 
ide. “This is a sad world, 
my —: ms ber wife plaintively. 
ery,” coinc’ e man. 
“ Were itnot for leaving you, I should love to quit it.” 
“Oh, my dear,” os responded the fellow, ‘ how 
can you think I wou interfere with your happiness? 


‘Go, by all means!” 


What kind of molasees is no molasses ?—Why, N. 0. 
molasses, of course. 


A little girl remarked to her mamma on going to bed, 
raid of the dark.” 

“No, of course you are not,” replied her mamma, 
“for it can’t hurt you.” 

“But, mamma, I was a little afraid once, when I 
went to the pantry in the dark to get a tart.” 

“What were you afraid of ?” asked her mamma. 

“T was afraid I could not find the tarts.” 


—_—_.—_—_ 
Next to busy bees, boot-blacks furnish the brightest 
example of improving the “‘ shining hour.” 
——_4-——__— 


‘‘T’d have you know, Mrs. Stoker, that my uncle was 
a bannister of the law.” 

“A fig for your bannister!” vetorted Mrs. Stoker, 
turning up her nose. “ Haven’t I got a cousin as is a 
corridor in the navy ?” ; 


ee 

“Tell the mistress that I have torn the curtain,” 
said a geritleman lodger to a female domestic. 

“Very well, Sir; mistress will put it down as rent.” 


———.— — 

Prorer Precavutions.—An old lady read an item in 
one of the papers the other day describing how a grind- 
stone burst in a saw-factory, and killed four men. She 
just happened to remember that there was asmall grind- 
‘stone down in ‘her cellar, — = against the wall. 
So she went out and got an accédent-insurance policy, 
and then,-summoning the hired girl, and holding. the 
ple-board in front of her, so that the thing exploded 

er face would not be injured, she had the stone taken 
out into the alley, where twenty-four buckets of. wa- 

were thrown on it, and a stick was stuck in = 

e 


says it's a mercy the whole house was not blown to 
pieces by the thing before this. 
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